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EMANUEL  SWEDENBORG  AND  HIS 
CLOTHES  PHILOSOPHY 

James  C.  Malin 
University  of  Kansas 

The  study  of  Swedenborg  and  his  thought,  scientific,  technological, 
philosophical,  and  theological,  independently  and  in  its  own  right, 
and  in  relation  to  the  fabric  of  modern  culture,  is  long  overdue.  Often, 
minus  the  label,  his  influence  has  extended  within  two  centuries  far 
beyond  anything  that  is  customarily  recognized.  When  identified  by 
name,  he  has  usually  been  associated  with  the  New  Church,  or  Church  of 
the  New  Jerusalem.  He  would  not  have  had  it  that  way.  He  insisted 
that  “the  church  is  within  man  and  not  outside  him,  and  that  every  man 
is  a  church  in  whom  the  Lord  is  present  in  the  love  of  God  and  of  faith.”^ 
But  Swedenborg’s  religious  doctrines  are  only  a  fraction  of  the  total  heri¬ 
tage  from  this  Great  Swede.  Central  to  his  religious  thought  was  the  idea 
that  Life  is  an  influx  from  the  Lord  into  the  Soul,  and  that  “the  Soul 
clothes  itself  with  a  body  as  a  man  clothes  himself  with  a  garment.”*  By 
extension,  the  garment  with  which  the  natural  body  is  clothed  acquired  a 
special  significance. 

Emanuel  Swedenborg  ( 1688-1772)  was  a  scientist,  technologist,  phil¬ 
osopher,  and  theologian,  one  of  the  eminent  minds  of  the  eighteenth 

^  Heaven  and  its  Wonders  and  Hell. . . .  {H.&H.),  n.  S7.  The  translation  iised  here 
is  published  by  the  Swedenborg  Foundation,  New  York,  1956.  The  references  are  not 
to  page  numbers  unless  so  indicated,  but  are  to  the  numbered  articles  in  the  respective 
works,  as  these  are  common  to  all  editions.  No  standard  edition,  in  translation,  of 
Swedenborg’s  scientific  works  is  available.  The  Swedenborg  Scientific  Association, 
Bryn  Athyn,  Pennsylvania,  is  the  most  convenient  channel  through  which  to  locate 
what  is  available  in  print. 

^The  Intercourse  of  the  Soul  and  the  Body:  Outline  of  a  Philosophical  Argument. 
Translated  by  James  John  Garth  Wilkinson,  with  a  new  Introduction  by  Lewis  Field 
Hite.  (The  Swedenborg  Society,  London,  1902,  reprinted  1915),  n.  12. 
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century.  Trained  first  at  the  University  of  Uppsala,  he  studied,  at  inter-  j 
vals  through  his  long  life,  in  England  and  in  the  major  centers  of  learning  | 
in  Europe.  From  1717  to  1747  he  was  on  the  Board  of  Mines  by  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  King  of  Sweden.  Until  1734,  he  was  a  scientist  and  technolo-  ' 
gist;  from  1734-1745,  he  was  a  biologist,  focusing  upon  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  psychology,  in  search  of  the  seat  of  the  soul  in  nature; 
from  1 745  to  his  death,  he  was  a  theologian.  The  year  1 745  is  traditionally 
assigned  as  a  turning  point  in  his  life,  his  “Illumination,”  when  he  insisted 
that  he  had  been  admitted  to  the  World  of  Spirits,  and  thereafter  consid¬ 
ered  himself  as  merely  an  instrument  of  the  Lord  to  explain  the  internal 
meaning  of  The  Word,  the  Scriptures.  In  1747  he  resigned  from  the 
Board  of  Mines  and  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  his  religious 
mission.’ 

By  any  objective  standards  of  historical  criticism,  Swedenborg  was 
a  major  factor  in  the  history  of  thought  in  eighteenth-century  Europe. 
His  virtual  eclipse,  both  as  scientist  and  as  philosopher,  was  partly  due  to 
controversies  that  grew  out  of  the  claim  of  “Illumination.”  The  extremists 
among  his  religious  adherents  separated  the  third  phzise  of  his  life  and 
writings  from  all  that  had  gone  before,  virtually  ignoring  as  irrelevant 
what  he  had  thought  and  done  prior  to  about  1745.  Scarcely  any  of  the 
philosophical  and  scientific  works  were  translated  until  the  twentieth 
century,  and  much  existed  only  in  manuscript.  The  theological  works, 
however,  had  been  translated  into  English  by  1806,  and  after  1810  were 
k^t  in  print  almost  continuously  and  were  widely  distributed  by  Sweden- 
borgian  agencies.  Only  in  the  twentieth  century  was  there  anything  more 
than  a  casual  scholarly  interest  in  the  antecedents  of  Swedenborg’s  i 
thought,  and  among  most  Swedenborgians  such  an  inquiry  was  restricted 
to  the  philosophical  and  scientific  works.  Continuity  of  development  of 
theology  from  the  philosophy  and  science  was  denied.  About  1915,  Lewis 
Field  Hite  admitted  such  continuity  could  be  made  to  appear  plausible  by 
ignoring  the  “Illumination,”  but  that,  he  insisted,  would  “be  gross  his- 

’  See  Cyriel  Odhner  Sigstedt’s  Swedenborg  Epic.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Emanuel 
Swedenborg.  (Bookman  Associates,  New  York,  1952)  and  Signe  Toksvig’s  Emanuel  [ 
Swedenborg,  Sdentisl  and  Mystic.  (Yale  University  Press,  New  Haven,  1948) . 

*  The  Infinite  and  the  final  cause  of  creation. . . .  Translated  by  James  John  Garth 
Wilkinson,  with  a  new  introduction  by  Lewis  Field  Hite.  (The  Swedenborg  Society, 
London,  1915),  pp.  xx-xxi. 
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torical  injustice. . .  Outside  of  Swedenborgian  circles,  because  of  the 
claim  of  “Illumination,”  an  age  which  considered  itself  scientific,  allow¬ 
ing  for  a  few  exceptions,  tended  to  ignore  his  science  and  philosophy  as 
well  as  his  theology.  His  works  on  theoretical  physics  attracted  attention, 
especially  in  its  bearings  on  mineralogy  and  crystallography.*^ 

The  principle  of  continuity  of  Swedenborg’s  thought,  philosophy, 
physical  and  biological  science,  and  theology,  is  adopted  in  this  essay.  The 
material  and  the  immaterial  are  force  and  motion  differently  organized. 
A  mathematical  point  extended  describes  a  line,  a  line  extended  describes 
a  plane,  and  a  plane  extended  describes  a  solid  or  space.  A  vortical  atom 
contains  a  core  of  particles  around  which  other  particles  rotate.  Gas,  fluid, 
and  solids  differ  only  relatively.  A  gas  or  fluid  driven  at  sufficient  velocity 
tends  to  behave  as  a  solid.  Such  a  statement  is  admittedly  a  grossly  over¬ 
simplified  verbalization  of  very  complex  and  elusive  attempts  at  scien¬ 
tific  explanation,  but  it  may  indicate  the  general  archetype  to  which  he 
was  committed.* 

Swedenborg  exercised  a  high  degree  of  eclecticism  in  his  selection  of 
intellectual  antecedents.  Conspicuous  among  his  authorities  were  those 
in  the  traditions  associated  with  the  three  major  Greek  philosophical 
systems,  those  of  Democritus  (atomism),  Plato,  and  Aristotle.  He  cited 
Philo  Judaeus,  and  several  of  the  early  Christian  writers,  including  Justin 
Martyr,  Origen,  and  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  even  the  late  Neoplatonist 
lamblichus,  and  the  Arabian  Avicenna  (Ibn  Sina).  A  copy  of  Plotinus’ 
works,  supposed  to  have  been  used  by  Swedenborg,  has  survived.^  These 
citations  were  only  in  his  philosophical  and  scientific  works,  indicating  the 
philosophy  by  which  he  organized  his  science.  In  its  modern  aspect  Swe¬ 
denborg’s  philosophy  was  in  the  tradition  that  can  be  traced  from  Nico¬ 
laus  Cusanus  (1401-1464) — the  infinite  and  the  finite,  relativism  of 
space  and  motion,  atomism — down  through  Descartes,  Huyghens,  and 
Leibniz  to  Christian  Wolff.  In  his  theological  works  Swedenborg  cited 
only  the  Bible,  but  that  should  not  be  misleading  when  the  main  arche¬ 
types  of  philosophical  and  theological  structure  are  so  clear  from  1719 

*The  philosophical  and  mineralogical  works  were  published  in  Latin  in  1734: 
Volume  l,Tke  Principia;  Volume  II,  Iron;  Volume  III,  Copper. 

*  The  Principia,  or  the  First  Principles  of  Natural  Things. . . .  Translated  by  James 
R.  Randell  and  Isaiah  Tansley,  2  volumes.  (The  Swedenborg  Society,  London,  1912). 

^  The  Swedenborg  Epic,  p.  458. 
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onward  as  to  leave  no  alternative  to  the  conclusion  about  an  essential  ' 
unity  and  continuity  of  intellectual  development.  i 

Theologies  may  be  viewed  under  two  major  archetypes:  those  that  ’ 
emphasize  the  difference  between  God  and  man  (Zoroastrianism,  Judaism, 
Christianity,  and  Islam)  and  those  that  stress  the  sameness  of  God  and 
man  (the  Indian  religions).  The  characteristic  of  the  former  is  the  tran¬ 
scendence  and  of  the  latter  the  immanence  of  God.  Greek  religion  and 
philosophy  contained  both  features.^  Because  of  Greek  and  Indian  (usu-  « 
ally  referred  to  as  Oriental)  influences,  both  Judaism  and  Christianity 
received  an  influx  of  ideas  from  the  Indian  type  of  religions.  Christianity  : 
was  modified  extensively  especially  by  the  views  traditionally  labelled  f 
Neoplatonism.  From  time  to  time  mysticism  became  an  issue.  The  more  , 
recent  study  of  the  nature  and  history  of  Christian  Mysticism  was 
pioneered  in  1899  by  William  Ralph  Inge,  “The  Gloomy  Dean”  of  St.  » 
Paul’s  Cathedral,  in  his  book  of  that  name.^  As  contrasted  with  the  | 
Indian  type,  he  insisted  that:  “Christian  Mysticism  appears  in  history  i 
largely  as  an  intellectual  movement,  the  foster  child  of  Platonic  ideal-  ' 

ism _ ”  (pp.  6,  22).  According  to  Proclus  (411-485),  the  acquisition  of 

knowledge  was  not  limited  to  the  senses;  the  soul  sees  and  perceives.  In 
its  simplest  version  the  stages  of  the  mystic  life  are  purification,  illumina-  ' 
tion,  and  unition  with  God.  The  mystic,  moreover,  does  not  withdraw 
from  the  world,  but  places  a  particular  emphasis  upon  the  business  of  life; 
as  John  Tauler  (c.  1300-1361)  put  it: 

One  can  spin,  another  can  make  shoes;  and  all  these  are  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  I  tell 
you,  if  I  were  not  a  priest,  I  should  esteem  it  a  great  gift  that  I  was  able  to  make  shoes, 
and  would  try  to  make  them  so  well  as  to  be  a  pattern  for  all.^** 

Stress  upon  the  useful  grew  with  the  development  of  modern  science  j 
and  technology;  in  much  of  this  growth  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  j 
were  scarcely  separable.  The  French  and  English  beginnings  in  the  Indus-  [ 
trial  Revolution,  based  upnin  steam  power,  were  in  this  category.  During  f 
the  eighteenth  century  this  emphasis  upon  use  became  conspicuous  as  in 
the  case  of  the  French  Encyclopedists.  Benjamin  Franklin  produced  a  » 
number  of  useful  inventions,  not  the  least  among  which  was  a  stove.  Dur-  i 
ing  Swedenborg’s  earliest  formative  years  he  had  devised  a  number  of  , 

I. 

*  Bevan,  Edwyn.  Symbolism  and  Belief,  [c.  1938],  (Beacon  Press,  No.  42,  19S7).  I 

*  Meridian  Books,  LA  3,  1956. 

Inge,  1 1  note. 
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“inventions,”  including  a  stove,  prior  to  1722.“  The  functionalism  contro¬ 
versy  as  extended  to  the  role  of  knowledge,  was  but  a  threshing  of  the  old 
straw  of  Greek  philosophy,  especially  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  Soph¬ 
ist  period  through  Aristotle.^^  In  the  eighteenth  century,  functionalism  of 
knowledge  in  the  ethical-social  reform  sense  came  to  dominate  the  think¬ 
ing  of  many  as  in  the  case  of  the  French  philosophers,  and  of  the  German 
“Enlighteners”  of  the  Christian  Wolff  school  of  thought,  the  latter  per¬ 
verting  much  of  the  teaching  of  Leibniz.  Swedenborg  was  extensively 
committed  to  the  doctrine  of  use,  even  before  he  discovered  Wolff,  about 
1732.  But,  at  the  same  time  (1734),  Swedenborg  refused  to  become  a 
crusader  even  in  undertaking  to  convince  others  of  the  validity  of  his  own 
conclusions  about  truth: 

I  have  no  wish  to  persuade  others. . . .  Truth  is  but  one,  and  will  speak  for  itself. . . . 
If  what  I  have  said  be  true,  why  should  I  be  eager  to  defend  it? — surely  truth  can 
defend  itself.^® 

Christian  mysticism  was  in  evidence  in  Swedenborg’s  writing  of  the 
scientific  period  and  as  early  as  1719.  In  writing  to  his  brother-in-law  on 

November  26  of  that  year,  he  stated:  “. . .  God  has  his  seat  in  the  sun _ ” 

and  “That  the  most  eminent  light  and  glory  is  in  the  sun,  while  far  away 
therefrom  is  darkness.”^*  In  The  Principia,  Swedenborg  developed  the 
macrocosm-microcosm  metaphor  in  successive  series  of  magnitudes  from 
the  vortical  atom  to  the  total  universe  of  created  things,  and  applied  it  to 
the  finite  man  and  the  Infinite.  He  declared :  “. . .  the  sun  ...  is  the  cause 
of  all  subsequent  changes,  the  prime  mover  of  things.”^®  The  sun  meta¬ 
phor  is  applied  to  the  Infinite,  and  the  emanation  from  the  sun,  or  the 
influx  into  man,  according  to  the  mystics’  use  of  the  metaphor,  was  quite 

Acton,  Alfred  (Trans,  and  ed.).  The  Mechanical  Inventions  of  Emanuel  Swe¬ 
denborg.  (Swedenborg  Scientific  Association,  1939),  48-49;  Charles  Edward  Strutt 
(Trans,  and  ed.).  Some  Specimens  of  a  Work  on  the  Principles  of  Chemistry,  with 
Other  Treatises.  (London,  1847),  206-211.  The  writings  translated  by  Strutt  were 
first  published  in  1721,  and  those  by  Acton  included  publications  to  1722  inclusive. 

Jaeger,  Werner  [Wilhelm].  Aristotle:  Fundamentals  of  the  History  of  His 
Development,  Trans.  Richard  Robinson,  Second  ed.  (Oxford,  1948) ;  Paideia:  The 
Ideals  of  Greek  Culture,  Trans.  Gilbert  Highet,  3  Vols.  (Oxford,  1935-1944). 

Principia  (1734),  I.  291-292. 

**  The  Letters  and  Memorials  of  Emanuel  Swec'enborg,  2  volumes.  Trans,  and 
ed.,  by  Alfred  Acton.  (The  Swedenborg  Scientific  Association,  1948),  pp.  220-221. 

”  The  Principia,  I,  d,  27-28,  47-50. 
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explicitly  developed  in  The  Economy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  (1740- 
1 742 )  The  sun  metaphor  became  a  major  feature  of  the  Swedenborgian 
theology. 

Swedenborg  was  conspicuously  self-conscious  about  the  question  of 
objectivity  in  science,  and,  among  others,  about  the  dangers  of  self-decep¬ 
tion  and  bias  growing  out  of  self-love.  It  was  one  thing  to  assert  the  long 
view  that:  “Truth  is  but  one,  and  will  speak  for  itself,”  but  immediately 
obstacles  of  one’s  own  making  might  defeat  the  voice  of  Truth.  In  pub¬ 
lishing  his  Principia,  he  disavowed  any  selfish  purpose:  “I  wish  to  make 
these  things  public,  led  only  by  the  love  of  the  truth.”^’’  In  The  Economy 
of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  (Article  18),  he  asserted  that  men  are  bom  with 
different  gifts: 

some  ...  for  experimental  observation  . . .  others  ...  for  contemplating  facts  already 
discovered,  and  eliciting  their  causes.  Both  are  peculiar  gifts,  and  are  seldom  united 
in  the  same  person. 

In  addition,  he  had  discovered  to  his  own  chagrin  that,  misled  and  blinded 
by  pride  in  his  own  experiments,  he  misinterpreted  his  own  and  other 
men’s  data.  His  conclusion  was  that,  being  convinced  that  his  gift  was 
synthesis  rather  than  original  research,  he  could  attain  objectivity  only  by 
abandoning  his  own  experiments  and  devoting  himself  to  disinterested 
interpretation  and  synthesis  of  the  results  obtained  by  others.  For  the 
most  part  this  was  the  principle  of  operations  he  followed  in  his  biological 
studies.  Whether  or  not  he  was  conscious  of  the  fact,  this  decision  was  a 
victory  for  fimctionalism  at  the  expense  of  uncommitted  creative  thought. 
The  commitment  was  a  search  for  the  seat  of  the  soul.  Yet  another  device 
was  adopted  to  aid  in  objectivity:  to  write  out  a  draft  of  a  treatise  and 
then  to  lay  it  aside  for  a  length  of  time  sufficient  for  it  to  appear  upon 
rereading  as  the  work  of  another  person.  “Let  him  repeat  this  practice 
three  or  four  times  in  a  year”  (Article  22).  By  1744-1745  when  he  pub¬ 
lished  three  parts  of  The  Animal  Kingdom,  Swedenborg  wrote  that  “a 
truth  is  never  absolutely  single  or  simple,”  yet  there  is  a  unity  and  a  har¬ 
mony  of  “natural  and  moral,  and  pre-eminently,  of  spiritual  truths.”  He 
believed  that  there  are  “absolutely  constant  and  immutable  truths. . . .” 
(Articles  3-7). 

Articles  248-250  inclusive  reviewed  Aristotle  on  the  mind  and  soul,  and  article 
251  stated  the  sun  emanation-influx  metaphor. 

”  Principia,  II.  291. 
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The  step-by-step  commitments  that  had  been  taken  in  this  self-con¬ 
scious  search  for  certainty  and  objectivity — the  complete  negation  of 
self-love — led  as  if  by  an  inner  logical  necessity  to  his  final  experience,  the 
“Illumination,”  after  which  he  wrote  only  as  the  Servant  of  the  Lord. 

For  present  purposes  Swedenborg’s  originality  in  science,  philosophy, 
or  theology  is  not  at  issue.  His  place  in  history  as  an  influence  upon  others 
is  quite  a  different  matter.  It  seems  sufficient  to  establish,  in  terms  of 
typology  of  ideas,  the  major  archetypes  represented  in  Swedenborg’s 
writing  and  their  orientation  in  the  history  of  religion  and  philosophy.  His 
personal  selection  and  combination  of  these  components  from  the  several 
traditions  is  uniquely  his  own  and  in  that  sense  original.  The  cyclic  nature 
of  the  world  order,  including  the  idea  of  periodic  opportunities  of  escape, 
the  sun  metaphor  with  its  doctrine  of  emanation  and  eventual  return,  and 
the  macrocosm-microcosm  metaphor,  in  its  atomic-nebular  hypothesis 
sense  as  well  as  in  the  highly  personalized  Christian  tradition  of  man  as 
the  image  of  God,  are  all  Greek  in  their  traditional  origins  and  transmis¬ 
sion.  Associated  with  the  principle  of  attraction  and  repulsion  of  Empedo¬ 
cles  (ca.  490-430  B.C.),  arose  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  love.  This 
became  central  to  Christian  doctrine,  although  confused  by  controversies 
about  the  nature  of  the  Trinity.  The  God-man  relationship,  according  to 
the  two  sharply  contrasting  religious  archet3q)es,  were  only  partially  fused 
in  the  Christian  tradition;  St.  Augustine’s  Will  of  God  is  supreme  as 
against  St.  Thomas  Aquinas’  limitation  of  God  by  Divine  law.  The  result¬ 
ing  conflicting  doctrines  of  the  nature  of  sin,  punishment,  remission  of 
sin,  and  regeneration  loomed  large  in  modern  religious  history.  Sweden¬ 
borg’s  choices  in  this  as  in  so  many  other  doctrinal  matters  fell  on  the 
unpopular  side.  The  mathematical  tradition  from  the  Greek  Pythagorians 
supplied  the  basis  for  a  development  of  the  monism  of  the  material  and 
the  immaterial,  and  mysticism  in  the  tradition  of  Plotinus,  Christianized, 
affords  the  prototype  for  Swedenborg’s  mysticism. 

Any  theological  S3rstem  must  bridge  numerous  philosophical  difficul¬ 
ties  more  or  less  common  to  all,  although  particular  systems  introduce 
their  special  problems.  The  concept  of  God  as  Creator  requires  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  of  the  infinite  and  of  the  finite  in  their  manifold  aspects:  the 
infinity  and  eternity  of  the  uncreated  versus  space  and  time  of  the  finite 
created  universe;  also  some  resolution  of  the  dualism  or  apparent  dualism 
of  the  spiritual  and  the  material;  an  explanation  of  how  God,  the  Abso- 
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lute,  can  be  related  to  an  individuation  of  spirit  attributed  to  finite  man, 
endowed  with  complete  freedom  of  choice  and  thus  introduce  the  problem  f 
of  ethical  values;  and  lastly,  how  Truth  can  be  transmitted  or  revealed  j 
from  God  the  Creator,  infinite,  to  man,  the  created,  finite;  direct  or 
indirect,  naked  or  clothed — the  “Word”  according  to  correspondences. 

In  Swedenborg’s  theological  system  another  aspect  of  God  is  that  of 
Redeemer,  a  consequence  introduced  by  Creation  and  man’s  freedom  of 
choice.  Freedom  has  no  meaning  unless  the  option  is  exercised,  and  man  ' 
did  so.  The  concept  of  Regeneration,  central  to  the  Swedenborg  theology,  I 
may  be  presented  under  four  heads:  The  succession  of  four  churches;  the  ! 
“Trinity  of  Person”  of  the  Christian  dispensation  or  Fourth  Church;  the  | 
Atonement — “At-one-ment” — and  the  Divine  Human;  and  the  “Word”  | 
according  to  the  New  Church  doctrine.  ’■ 

God  is  uncreated,  but  the  universe  was  created  by  God,  and  all  that  ' 
proceeds  from  the  Lord  is  divine:  ^ 

I 

There  are  two  things  peculiar  to  the  natural  world  which  cause  all  things  to  be  finite ;  ‘ 

one  is  space,  and  the  other  is  time ;  and  because  the  natural  world  was  created  by  God, 
and  spaces  and  times  were  created  with  it,  and  render  it  finite,  we  must  treat  of  their 
two  origins,  namely,  immensity  and  eternity ;  for  the  immensity  of  God  has  relation 
to  space,  and  His  eternity  to  time;  and  infinity  comprehends  both  immensity  and  ' 
eternity  (T.C.R.  n.  27).  [At  another  place  the  wording  is:]  The  infinity  of  God  in 
relation  to  space  is  called  immensity  . . .  ;  but  the  infinity  of  God  in  relation  to  time  is 
called  eternity _ {T.C.R.  31). 

One  of  Swedenborg’s  succinct  statements  about  creation  illustrates  I 
Neoplatonism  in  his  theology  as  carried  over  from  his  science:  | 

God  first  limited  His  infinity  by  means  of  substances  emitted  from  Himself,  from 
which  was  the  contiguous  encompassing  sphere  which  is  the  Sun  of  the  spiritual  i 
world ;  and  that  afterwards,  by  means  of  that  Sun,  He  completed  other  encom|}assing  ^ 
spheres,  even  to  the  last,  which  consists  of  quiescent  matter ;  and  that  thus  by  means  ( 
of  degrees  He  made  the  world  more  and  more  finite.  .  .  .  {T.C.R.  n.  33).  [Further-  j; 
more:]  It  b  by  means  of  these  degrees  that  all  posterior  things  are  the  receptacles  of 
prior  things,  and  these  again  of  things  prior  to  them,  and  so  in  order  up  to  the  recep-  ^ 
tacles  of  the  primitive  things  of  which  the  Sun  of  the  angelic  heaven  consbts;  thus 
finite  things  are  the  receptacles  of  the  Infinite.  {T.C.R.  n.  33).  } 

To  Swedenborg,  the  uniqueness  of  created  things  is  significant:  | 

A  few  things  shall  be  stated  from  which  human  reason  may  see  the  infinity  of  God. 

(i)  In  the  whole  universe  there  are  no  two  things  exactly  alike.  . . .  (ii)  The  mind  of 
one  man  b  never  exactly  like  the  mind  of  another.  .  .  .  (v)  The  infinity  of  God  the 
Creator  may  also  be  seen  from  the  countless  number  of  stars,  which  are  so  many  suns 
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and  consequently  so  many  systems.  That  in  the  starry  heavens  there  are  worlds,  with 
men,  beasts,  birds,  and  plants  living  upon  them,  I  have  borne  witness  in  another 
work.  (r.C./?.n.32).« 

In  this  context  a  special  significance  attaches  to  the  fact  that  Sweden¬ 
borg,  as  a  scientist,  had  formulated  a  nebular  hypothesis  published  in 
1734,  which  was  prior  to  other  eighteenth-century  statements  of  it 
(Buffon,  in  1747,  Kant,  in  1755,  and  LaPlace,  in  1796).  Swedenborg’s 
notion  of  a  certain  uniformity  throughout  the  “Starry  Heavens”  was 
carried  even  to  the  assumption  of  its  habitation  by  life,  including  human 
life. 

The  problem  of  the  immaterial  and  the  material,  of  spirit  and  matter, 
is  as  old  as  philosophy.  If  dualism  is  accepted,  how  can  different  things 
act  upon  each  other?  An  immaterial  monism  may  view  the  material  as  an 
illusion.  Swedenborg  identified  spirit  and  matter  as  force  and  motion, 
only  differently  organized.  These  problems  were  formulated  in  his  Prin- 
cipia  (1734)  as  already  recorded — purely  as  a  matter  of  mathematics  and 
science — and  were  carried  over  into  his  theology.  The  differences  between 
spirit  and  matter  were  those  of  degrees,  continuous  and  discrete;  force  and 
motion  at  different  levels  of  organization. 

Of  nature  in  general,  he  said; 

. . .  Nature  has  been  created  simply  for  clothing  the  spiritual  and  for  presenting  it  in  a 
correspondent  form  in  the  outmost  order  {H.&H.  n.  102). ...  All  things  of  the  earth 
are  distinguished  into  three  kinds,  called  kingdoms,  namely,  the  animal  kingdom,  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  the  mineral  kingdom. 

These  things  are  correspondences  of  the  first,  the  second,  and  the  third 
degrees  respectively  and: 

Besides  these  the  things  prepared  from  them  by  human  activity  are  correspondences, 
as  foods  of  every  kind,  clothing,  dwellings  and  other  buildings,  with  many  other 
things  (H.&H.  n.  104). 

The  same  principle  applies  to  this  and  to  other  solar  systems  throughout 
the  universe: 

Everything  in  nature  that  springs  forth  and  subsists  in  accordance  with  Divine  order 
is  a  correspondence  {H.&H.  105-107). 

**  The  True  Christian  Religion,  {T.C.R.)  Everyman’s  Library  893,  used  here.  In 
Swedenborg’s  other  works  occur  variations  of  the  concept  of  God  as  Creator  and  the 
created.  Cf.  Heaven  and  Hell,  n.  162, 163, 191,  192;  The  Divine  Love  and  the  Divine 
Wisdom,  n.  282-326;  The  Earth  in  the  Universe,  n.  3, 126. 
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On  the  nature  of  man,  as  differentiated  from  Nature  in  general,  he 
gave  a  parallel  description: 

The  differences  between  a  man  in  the  natural  world  and  a  man  in  the  spiritual  world, 
is  that  the  latter  is  clothed  with  a  substantial  body,  but  the  former  with  a  material 
body  within  which  is  the  substantial  body. . .  .  {T.C.R.  n.  793).  .  .  .  The  fallacious 
belief  that  a  man  b  life,  and  consequently  that  life  was  created  in  him  and  afterwards 
propagated  by  descent,  I  have  attributed  to  appearance,  .  .  .  opposite  to  the  truth 
which  is  that  man  is  not  life,  but  only  a  recipient  of  life  from  God. . . .  The  whole  man 
is  nothing  but  an  organized  form  adapted  to  receive  the  heat  and  light  of  the  natural 
world,  and  the  corresponding  heat  and  light  of  the  spiritual  world.  If  it  is  denied  that  | 
man  is  a  form  receptive  of  love  and  wisdom  from  God,  it  must  also  be  denied  that  all  ^ 
good  flows  from  God.  Thus  communion  with  God  would  be  impossible;  and  to  say 
that  man  can  be  an  abode  and  temple  of  God  would  be  an  empty  phrase  (T.CJi.  n. 
470,472). 

Man  and  purpose  were  explained  thus: 

Man  was  created  a  form  of  divine  order,  because  he  was  created  an  image  and  like¬ 
ness  of  God ;  and,  since  God  is  order  itself,  man  was  created  an  image  and  likeness  of  ' 
order. ... 

All  things  proceeding  from  the  Sun  of  the  spiritual  world,  in  the  midst  of  which  is 
Jehovah  God,  has  relation  to  man.  ...  for  this  reason  all  the  visible  objects  in  that 
world  are  representatives  of  man. 

. . .  These  facts  also  show  that  the  end  of  creation  was  an  angelic  heaven  from  the 
human  race  or,  in  other  words,  man,  in  whom  God  might  be  received  and  dwell;  this 
b  the  true  reason  why  man  was  created  a  form  of  divine  order. 

God  before  creation  was  love  itself  and  wisdom  itself  in  their  effort  to  perform  use.  j 
For  love  and  wisdom  are  merely  volatile  abstractions  unless  embodied  in  use.  ...  | 

Evidently,  therefore,  the  universe  was  created  by  God  for  the  exbtence  of  uses,  where-  ^ 

fore  it  may  be  called  a  theatre  of  uses.  And  since  man  b  the  principal  end  of  creation,  j 

it  follows  that  all  things  were  created  for  hb  sake,  and  therefore  that  all  things  per- 
tsuning  to  order,  both  in  general  and  in  particular,  were  brought  together  and  concen¬ 
trated  in  him,  so  that  through  him  God  might  accomplbh  primary  uses.  ...  It  b  the 
same  with  man,  the  love  and  wisdom  of  God  abide  in  him  when  he  performs  uses,  and  , 
for  the  sake  of  performing  divine  uses  he  was  created  an  image  and  likeness,  or  form,  I 
of  divine  order.  (T.C.!?.  n.  65, 66, 67). 

i 

Relating  man  again  to  the  concq)t  of  Nature  in  its  threefold  kingdom  | 
he  asserts  that  [ 

all  things  that  exbt  in  accordance  with  order  are  forms  of  uses,  or  effects  formed  from 
use  for  use,  and  that  b  why  the  things  in  nature  are  correspondences.  But  in  the  case  | 
of  man,  so  far  as  he  b  in  accordance  with  Divine  order,  that  b,  so  far  as  he  b  in  love 
to  the  Lord  and  in  charity  toward  the  neighbor,  are  hb  acts  uses  in  form,  and  corre¬ 
spondences,  and  through  these  he  b  conjoined  with  heaven.  To  love  the  Lord  and  the 
neighbor  means  in  general  to  perform  uses.  Furthermore,  it  must  be  imderstood  that 
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man  is  the  means  by  which  the  natural  world  and  the  spiritual  world  are  conjoined, 
that  is,  man  is  the  medium  of  conjunction,  because  in  him  there  is  a  natural  world  and 
there  is  a  spiritual  world ;  consequently  to  the  extent  that  man  is  spiritual  he  is  the 
medium  of  conjunction. . . .  n.  112). 

The  essential  concept  of  degrees  as  applied  to  man  was  stated  thus: 

it  follows  that  a  man  is  an  organism  recipient  of  God,  and  depending  for  its  form  on 
the  nature  of  the  reception.  The  human  mind  ...  is  formed  into  three  regions  accord¬ 
ing  to  three  degrees.  .  .  .  [celestial,  spiritual,  and  natural]  ...  a  receptacle  of  divine 
influx;  but  the  divine  influx  flows  in  only  as  the  man  prepares  the  way,  or  opens  the 
door  for  its  reception ;  if  he  does  this  to  the  highest  or  celestial  degree,  he  then  becomes 
truly  an  image  of  God,  and  after  death  an  angel  of  the  highest  heaven.  .  .  .  {T.C.R. 
n.  34). 

But  man  as  individualized  Life  by  influx  from  the  Lord,  and  created 
in  the  image  of  God,  is  endowed  with  freedom  of  the  will  to  choose  between 
good  and  evil.  Not  even  the  Lord  can  suspend  that  Divine  law.  And  man 
did  avail  himself  of  his  option  and  did  choose  evil.  The  origin  of  evil  is 
self-love.  Good  is  love  of  the  neighbor.  Thus  in  choosing  between  good 
and  evil,  man  makes  his  own  heaven  and  hell.  There  is  no  personal  devil ; 
by  his  choice  of  evil  the  man  becomes  his  own  devil.  Man’s  free  will  has 
its  origin  in  the  principle  of  equilibrium  in  the  spiritual  world,  and  the 
equilibriums  are  maintained  by  the  Lord  in  order  that  man  will  be  able  to 
choose  between  good  and  evil.*® 

“That  all  things  in  the  World  spring  from  the  Divine,  and  are  clothed 
with  such  things  in  nature  as  enable  them  to  exist  there  and  perform  use, 
and  thus  correspond,  is  clearly  evident.  . .  .”  Examples  were  then  given 
of  bees,  worms,  etc.,  that  acted  out  their  respective  life  cycles  by  instinct 
derived  from  the  spiritual  world',  “which  the  natural  serves  in  clothing 
what  is  from  it  with  a  body.  ...”  They  are  born  with  this  knowledge 
because  they 

have  not  been  able  to  destroy  what  is  in  them  from  the  spiritual  world,  because  they 
have  no  rational  faculty.  Man,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  thought  is  from  the  spiritual 
world,  having  perverted  what  is  in  him  from  that  world  hy  a  life  contrary  to  order, 
which  his  rational  faculty  has  favored,  must  needs  be  bom  into  mere  ignorance  and 
afterward  be  led  back  by  Divine  means  into  the  order  of  heaven  {H.&H.  n.  I08-11I). 

How  conjunction  of  heaven  with  the  world  is  effected  by  means  of  correspondences 
shall  also  be  told  in  a  few  words.  The  Lord’s  kingdom  is  a  kingdom  of  ends,  or  what 
is  the  same  thing,  a  kingdom  of  uses,  which  are  ends.  For  this  reason  the  universe  has 

Heaven  and  Hell,  Chapters  62,  63 ;  T.C.R.,  Chapter  8 ;  Divine  Love  and  Wis¬ 
dom,  n.  68,  263. 
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been  so  created  and  formed  by  the  Divine  that  uses  may  be  everywhere  clothed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  presented  in  act,  or  in  effect,  first  in  heaven  and  afterward  in  the 
world,  thus  by  degrees  and  successively,  down  to  the  outmost  things  of  nature.  Evi¬ 
dently,  then,  the  correspondences  of  natural  things  with  spiritual  things,  or  of  the 
world  with  heaven,  is  through  uses,  and  uses  are  what  conjoin ;  and  the  forms  in  which 
uses  are  clothed  are  correspondences  and  are  conjunctions  just  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  forms  of  uses. . . .  {H.&H.  n.  112).*® 

The  most  complete  and  significant  exposition  of  the  relations  of  the 
material  to  the  spiritual  body  of  man  in  the  context  of  clothes  philosophy 
app>eared  in  The  Nature  of  the  Intercourse  between  the  Soul  and  the 
Body  (1769).  Introducing  the  logical  apparatus,  active  and  passive 
forces  must  act  together,  and  principal  and  instrumental  cause  appear  to 
act  as  one,  he  argued  that  the  spiritual  and  natural  causes  appear  as  one, 
the  spiritual  within  the  natural: 

From  these  considerations,  though,  as  yet  as  through  a  glass  darkly,  it  appears,  that 
what  is  spiritual  clothes  itself  with  what  is  natural,  as  a  man  clothes  himself  in  a  gar¬ 
ment.  The  organized  body  with  which  the  soul  clothes  itself,  is  here  compared  to  a 
garment,  because  a  garment  invests  the  body ;  and  the  soul  also  puts  off  the  body,  and 
casts  it  off  as  an  old  coat,  when  it  emigrates  by  death  from  the  natural  into  its  own 
spiritual  world:  for  the  body  grows  old  like  a  garment,  but  not  the  soul,  because  this  is 
a  spiritual  substance,  which  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  changes  of  nature,  which 
advance  from  a  commencement  to  an  end,  and  are  periodically  terminated.  They  who 
do  not  consider  the  body  as  the  vesture  or  covering  of  the  soul,  and  so  being  in  itself 
dead,  and  only  adopted  to  receive  living  forces  flowing  into  it  through  the  soul  from 
God,  cannot  avoid  concluding  from  fallacies,  that  the  soul  lives  by  itself,  and  the  body 
by  itself. . . .  {Soul  and  Body,  n.  11). 

In  the  next  chapter,  the  argument  was  continued: 

From  the  principle  established  above,  viz.,  that  the  soul  clothes  itself  with  a  body 
as  a  man  clothes  himself  with  a  garment,  this  follows  as  a  conclusion:  for  the  soul 
flows  into  the  human  mind,  and  by  this  into  the  body,  and  carries  with  it  the  hope, 
which  it  continually  receives  from  the  Lord,  and  thus  transfers  it  mediately  into  the 
body,  where  owing  to  the  closeness  of  its  union,  it  makes  the  body  appear  to  live  ...  it 
is  evident,  that  what  b  spiritual  united  to  what  b  material  .  .  .  causes  man  to  speak 
rationally  and  to  act  morally. . . . 

. . .  The  reason  that  he  lives  in  a  similar  and  yet  dissimilar  manner  after  death,  b, 
because  hb  soul  b  then  clothed  with  a  substantial  body,  as  in  the  world  it  was  clothed 
with  a  material  body. 

*®  Somewhat  similar  explanations  occur  elsewhere  in  Swedenborg’s  writings:  Cf. 
T.CJt.,  n.  6S-67,  470-474;  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom,  n.  4,  52-60,  68,  151-156,  163- 
172,  313-316. 
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The  conclusion  of  this  argument  is,  among  other  things,  a  clear  and 
I  convincing  refutation  of  the  allegation  that  Swedenborg’s  science  was  not 
,  utilized  in  his  theology: 

It  is  believed  by  many,  that  the  perceptions  and  thoughts  of  the  mind,  being 
spiritual,  flow  in  naked,  and  not  by  means  of  organized  forms;  but  let  them  dream 
thus  who  have  not  seen  the  interiors  of  the  head,  where  the  perceptions  and  thoughts 
reside  in  their  first  principles,  and  who  are  ignorant  that  it  contains  the  brains,  inter- 
j  woven  and  composed  of  the  cineritious  and  medullary  substances,  together  with  the 
glands,  cavities,  and  septa,  and  with  meninges  and  matres,  surrounding  them  all ;  and 
^  who,  likewise,  do  not  know  that  a  man  thinks  and  wills  soundly  or  unsoundly  accord- 

I  ing  as  all  these  organs  are  in  a  state  of  integrity  or  derangement,  consequently,  that  he 

is  rational  and  moral  according  to  the  organic  structure  of  his  mind  (Soul  and  Body, 
I  n.  12). 

Sooner  or  later  the  question  arises  about  the  exact  difference  between 
man  and  beast,  their  similarities  being  what  they  are.  The  reader  must 
.  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  the  Swedenborg  who  was  writing  theology  in 
this  perspective  was  one  of  the  best  informed  biologists  of  his  day;  his 
research  in  anatomy,  physiology,  and  psychology  had  led  to  original 
thought  about  these  subjects;  he  is  the  anatomist  who  had  s{>ecialized  on 
the  brain,  the  heart,  and  the  blood.  For  him,  science  alone,  even  in  the 
original  manner  in  which  he  had  pursued  it,  had  not  yielded  an  answer  to 
the  critical  questions.  When  man  exhausts  natural  means,  he  appeals  to 
j  the  supernatural,  and  this  was  Swedenborg’s  predicament.  But  he  was 

I  not  discarding  the  natural;  he  was  unifying  the  natural  and  the  spiritual 

’  thus  envisioning  “the  whole  man.”  As  anatomist,  physiologist,  and  psy- 
f  cologist  he  responded  with  the  same  wonder  to  the  natural  as  to  the  spirit¬ 
ual.  They  were  integral.  As  a  receptacle  of  life,  the  natural  body  was  as 
wondrous  as  the  spirit  which  occupied  it.  This  was  in  direct  contrast  with 
j,  the  traditional  Christian  attitude  toward  the  body. 

From  the  spiritual  world,  Swedenborg  was  convinced  that  he  had 
acquired  new  knowledge  about  the  nature  of  spiritual  influx  into  natural 
things:  it  was  “from  God  into  the  soul  and  thus  into  the  body.”  In  this 
sequence  the  soul  was  the  intermediary  step. 

This  conviction  about  possession  of  new  knowledge  posed  the  question 
of  the  purpose  of  knowledge,  which  he  answered  thus: 

I  am  obliged  by  my  conscience  to  communicate  these  facts.  For  of  what  use  is  the 
possession  of  knowledge  without  its  communication  7 

To  do  no  more  than  hoard  it,  as  a  miser,  “is  spiritual  avarice.”  Carried  one 
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step  further,  Swedenborg  explained  the  relation  of  his  long  life  as  a  scien¬ 
tist  to  his  current  pursuit  of  theology. 

When  asked  “How  I,  who  was  previously  a  philosopher,  became  a  theologian;”  I 
answered,  “In  the  same  manner  that  fbhermen  became  the  disciples  and  apostles  of 
the  Lord”  and  I  added  that  I  also  from  early  youth  had  been  a  spiritual  fisherman. . . . 

“A  fisherman,  in  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word,  signifies  a  man  who  investigates  and 
teaches  natural  truths  and  afterwards  spiritual  truths  in  a  rational  manner.” 

And  then  by  correspondences  follows  an  explanation  of  the  inner  meaning 
of  the  passages  in  the  Word  which  refer  to  the  Lord  and  his  disciples —  ^ 
“fishers  of  men”  etc.,  {Soul  and  Body,  n.  18,  20).  Here  the  full  meaning 
of  the  Swedenborg  autobiographical  revelation  may  be  lost  unless  the 
eighteenth-century  meaning  of  the  word  “philosopher”  and  “philosophy”  ^ 
is  preserved  eiqilicitly — all  learning,  but  especially  science,  or  empirical  i 
knowledge — handled  rationally  is  the  province  of  philosophy.  In  this 
sense  his  early  scientific  investigation  had  been  the  prelude  to  his  theology  t 
and  had  provided  its  bases.  | 

The  issue  of  the  role  of  knowledge,  and  of  science  in  particular,  is  so  ^ 
insistent  in  the  Swedenborg  problem  that  some  elaboration  is  necessary  | 
of  the  general  statement  already  made — ^knowledge  and  science  as  instru¬ 
ments,  neutral  in  themselves,  that  might  be  used  for  either  good  or  evil. 

As  points  of  reference  for  his  exposition,  Swedenborg  employed  this  earth,  « 
Jupiter,  Mercury,  and  other  planets  of  this  and  other  solar  systems  whose  < 
inhabitants  differed  in  attitude  and  practices.  His  claim  of  admission  to  i 
the  “World  of  Spirits”  made  possible  his  communication  with  spirits  I 
throughout  the  “Starry  Heavens.”  On  Jupiter  the  sciences  were  not  culti-  i 
vated.  This  situation  was  a  reaction,  suppKisedly,  against  the  boasting  of 
some  spirits  of  this  earth  “that  they  were  wise  by  reason  of  their  skill  in  ; 
sciences.”  These  offenders 

were  such  as  made  wisdom  to  consist  in  things  appertaining  merely  to  the  memory,  as 
in  languages, ...  in  bare  experimental  discoveries,  and  in  terms  . .  .  ,  not  using  such 
things  as  means  leading  to  wisdom,  but  making  wisdom  to  consist  in  the  things  them¬ 
selves.  [Such  persons  not  having]  cultivated  their  rational  faculty  by  the  sciences,  as 
by  means  leading  to  wisdom,  have  little  perception  in  the  other  life. . . .  [Such  knowl¬ 
edges  were  as]  clouds  obstructing  the  intellectual  sight.  .  .  .  [Others]  who  have  been 
vain  and  conceited  by  reason  of  their  erudition,  thus  grotmded,  have  still  less  percep¬ 
tion,  but  they  who  have  used  the  sciences  as  means  of  invalidating  and  annihilating 
the  things  appertaining  to  the  church  and  to  faith,  are  found  to  have  totally  destroyed 
their  intellectual  principle,  in  consequence  whereof  [they  confuse  false  and  true,  and  | 
good  and  evil].  I 
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Swedenborg  undertook  to  correct  the  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Jupiter  by  explaining  that  the  cases  cited  were  not 
truly  representative; 

on  our  earth  the  sciences  are  means  of  opening  the  intellectual  sight,  which  sight  is  in 
the  light  of  heaven,  [hut  as  things  of  natural  life  prevail]  in  favor  of  Nature  against 
Divine  agency.  .  .  .  They  were  further  informed  that  the  sciences  in  themselves  are 
spiritual  riches,  and  that  they  who  possess  them  are  like  those  who  possess  worldly 
riches,  which  in  like  manner  are  means  whereby  man  may  do  service  to  himself,  his 
neighbor  and  his  country,  and  whereby  also  he  may  do  mischief ;  moreover,  that  they 
are  like  dress,  which  serves  for  use  and  ornament,  and  also  for  the  nourishment  of 
pride  and  vanity. . . .  [The  men  of  Jupiter  were  surprised  at  such  an  attitude  by  men 
of  earth — that]  they  should  rest  in  means,  and  prefer  things  leading  to  wisdom  before 
wisdom  itself  [thus  beclouding  and  blinding  the  mind  (“The  Earths. . . .”  Misc.  Works, 
1871,  n.  62)]. 

The  spirits  from  Mercury  are  not  interested  in  things  material,  but  in 
things  real — “the  spirits  of  that  earth  have  relation  to  the  memory  of 
things  abstracted  from  what  is  material  and  terrestrial.”  They  wander 
throughout  the  universe,  acquiring  knowledges  to  enrich  the  memory. 
They  are  interested,  not  in  buildings  and  places,  but  in  what  is  transacted 
there,  governments,  tempers  and  manners  of  inhabitants,  and  also  in 
things  of  heaven.  But  Swedenborg  found  apparent  shortcomings  in  these 
spirits: 

They  are  little  distinguished  for  their  judgment,  having  no  delight  in  the  exercise  of 
that  faculty,  and  the  deducing  of  conclusions  from  knowledges,  for  bare  knowledges 
alone  are  the  things  which  give  them  pleasure. 

They  were  questioned,  whether  they  proposed  to  themselves  any  use  of  their 
knowledges;  and  at  the  same  time  it  w;as  represented  to  them,  that  it  is  not  enough  to 
be  delighted  with  knowledges,  because  knowledges  have  respect  to  uses,  and  uses 
ought  to  be  the  ends  of  knowledges ;  from  knowledges  alone  no  use  results  to  them, 
but  to  others  with  whom  they  are  disposed  to  communicate  their  knowledges;  and 
that  it  is  very  inexpedient  for  any  one,  who  wishes  to  become  wise,  to  rest  satisfied 
with  mere  knowledges,  these  being  only  administering  causes  intended  to  be  subservi¬ 
ent  to  the  investigation  of  things  appertaining  to  life:  but  they  replied,  that  they  were 
delighted  with  knowledges,  and  that  knowledges  to  them  are  uses. 

The  Swedenborg  conclusion  appeared  to  be,  therefore,  that: 

With  the  spirits  of  Mercury  there  is  a  constant  growth  in  the  science  of  things,  but  not 
in  wisdom  thence  derived,  because  they  love  knowledges,  which  are  means,  but  not 
uses  which  are  ends  (“The  Earths. . . n.  6, 11,  29). 

The  Swedenborg  ideal  was  undoubtedly  that  expressed  in  the  same  para¬ 
graph  as  the  last  quotation: 
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that  spirits  retain  in  the  memory  what  they  see  and  hear  in  another  life,  and  that  they  t 
are  capable  of  being  instructed  alike  as  when  they  were  men  in  the  world,  consequently 
of  being  instructed  in  things  appertaining  to  faith,  and  thereby  of  being  perfected  . . .  ; 
and  inasmuch  as  this  faculty  abides  forever,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  continually  « 
advancing  in  wisdom.  - 

This  was  formulated  in  1758  and  prior  to  any  doctrine  of  human  evolu¬ 
tion.  To  be  sure,  it  was  not  evolution,  and  neither  was  it  the  Idea  of 
Progress  being  develof)ed  in  French  thought  of  the  eighteenth  century,  .  . 
but  Swedenborg  was  insisting  that  within  the  finite  universe  of  space  and  J 
time,  the  wisdom  of  men  was  unfinished — to  eternity.  i 

In  heaven,  “since  angels  are  men,  and  live  together  as  men  do  on  earth,  * 
they  have  garments  and  dwellings  and  other  such  things.  .  .  But,  “as  | 
angelic  wisdom  surpasses  human  wisdom  ...  all  things  perceived  and  seen  I 
by  them  correspond  to  their  wisdom.”  These  quotations  are  from  the  ■ 
opening  of  the  chapter  on  “The  Garments  with  which  Angels  are 
Clothed”  {H.&H.,  Chapter  20). 

Their  garments  correspond  to  their  intelligence,  and  therefore  everyone  in  the  heavens 
appears  clothed  in  agreement  with  his  intelligence;  [But]  since  all  intelligence  is  from 
Divine  truth ;  [the  angeb  can  be  said  to  be  clothed]  in  accordance  with  Divine  truth.  | 
[White  corresponds  to  truth,  differing  in  brightness  according  to  the  degree  of  intelli- 
gence  of  the  angeb]  and  colors  to  its  varieties.  [The]  garments  are  changed  in  accord-  | 
ance  with  their  changes  of  state  ...  in  respect  to  intelligence  and  wisdom.  [But  those  s 
in  the  helb]  because  they  have  no  truths,  appear  clothed  in  garments,  but  ragged, 
squalid,  and  filthy  garments,  each  according  to  hb  insanity,  and  they  can  be  clothed 
in  no  others.  It  b  granted  them  by  the  Lord  to  be  clothed,  lest  they  be  seen  naked 
(H.&H.  n.  182). 

The  state  of  nakedness  carried  with  it  a  special  significance:  The 
angels  “in  the  inmost  heaven  are  not  clothed,  because  they  are  in  inno¬ 
cence,  and  innocence  corresponds  to  nakedness”  {H.&H.  n.  178,  179). 
True  innocence  is  “the  innocence  of  wisdom.”  But  the  subject  of  inno¬ 
cence  required  a  whole  chapter  by  Swedenborg  that  would  bear  only 
indirectly  upon  the  present  theme  (H.&H.,  Chapter  31).  Those  in  hell 
had  lost  their  innocence,  and  their  nakedness  was  covered  with  filthy  rags. 
Adam  and  Eve  lost  their  innocence  and  were  ashamed  and  covered  their  \ 
nakedness  with  fig  leaves.  It  was  the  realization  that  they  were  in  evil  i 
that  made  nakedness,  the  sign  of  innocence,  a  matter  of  shame.^^  I 


”  An  extended  dbcussion  of  nakedness  and  clothing  appears  in  the  Arcana 
Coeleslia,  n.  163-169,  211-233,  292-297,  and  b  related  to  the  Adam  and  Eve  tradition. 
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In  the  Word,  the  Scriptures,  four  styles  of  writing  are  present:  the 
representative — “a  kind  of  historic  series,”  but  not  history;  the  historical, 
beginning  with  Abraham  but  containing  abo  an  interior  sense;  the 
prophetic,  apparently  disconnected,  but  in  the  interior  sense  “in  beautiful 
connected  order”;  and  the  Psalms  of  David,  a  style  intermediate  between 
the  prophetic  and  common  speech;  “The  Lord  is  there  treated  of  in  the 
internal  sense,  under  the  person  of  David  as  a  king”  (Arcana  Coelestia, 
n.  66).  Thus  the  Word  is  written  to  contain  three  levels  of  meanings: 
natural,  spiritual,  and  celestial,  each  with  its  clothing  of  symbolic,  repre¬ 
sentative,  or  correspondential  language  applied  throughout. 

The  difference  between  the  Lord,  infinite,  omniscient,  and  omnipo¬ 
tent,  and  the  human  race,  finite,  ignorant,  and  dependent,  was  one  of  dis¬ 
crete  degree.  Man  would  be  overwhelmed  by  direct  revelation  of  truth. 
Thus  the  truth  was  embodied  in  the  written  Word  in  such  a  symbolic 
manner  as  to  have  meaning  according  to  the  preparation  of  the  individual 
to  receive  it.  Here  is  another  facet  of  the  philosophy  of  clothes,  which 
Swedenborg  offered  in  several  inspiring  versions: 

The  whole  sacred  scripture  teaches  that  there  is  a  God,  because  in  its  inmost  con¬ 
tent  there  is  nothing  but  God,  that  is,  the  divine  which  proceeds  from  Him ;  for  it  was 
dictated  by  God,  and  nothing  can  go  forth  from  God,  but  what  b  Himself,  and  b 
divine.  The  sacred  scripture  b  thb  in  its  inmost  content.  But  in  its  derivatives,  which 
proceed  from  the  inmost  content  but  are  on  a  lower  plane,  the  sacred  scripture  b 
accommodated  to  the  perception  of  angeb  and  men.  In  these  also  it  b  divine,  but  in 
another  form,  in  which  it  b  called  the  divine-celestial,  spiritual,  and  natural,  which  are 
simply  coverings  of  God ;  for  God  Himself,  as  He  b  in  the  inmost  content  of  the  Word, 
cannot  be  seen  by  any  creature.  For  he  said  to  Moses,  when  he  prayed  that  he  might 
see  the  glory  of  Jehovah,  that  no  one  can  see  God  and  live.  It  b  similar  with  the  inmost 
content  of  the  Word,  where  God  b  in  Hb  being  and  in  Hb  essence.  Still  the  divine, 
which  b  the  inmost  and  b  clothed  with  such  things  as  are  accommodated  to  the  per¬ 
ception  of  angeb  and  men  shines  forth  like  light  through  crystab,  but  with  variety 
according  to  the  state  of  mind  which  man  has  acquired,  either  from  God  or  from  him¬ 
self.  Whether  the  state  of  mind  has  been  acquired  from  God,  the  sacred  scripture  b  like 
a  mirror,  in  which  each  sees  God  but  in  hb  own  way.  Thb  mirror  b  formed  of  those 
truths  which  the  man  has  learnt  from  the  Word  and  has  assimilated  by  a  life  according 
to  them, . . .  (T.C.R.  n.  6). 

One  statement  alone  did  not  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  a  subject  for 
Swedenborg.  Although  developing  the  same  theme,  the  manifold  potential 
of  the  metaphor  was  put  in  contrasting  forms  that  offered  novelty  and 
freshness: 

The  truths  of  the  sense  of  the  letter  of  the  Word  are  in  part  not  naked  truths,  but 
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appearances  of  truth,  and  are  as  it  were  likenesses  and  comparisons  taken  from  things 
such  as  exist  in  nature,  and  thus  accommodated  and  adapted  to  the  apprehension  of 
the  simple  and  of  little  children.  But  being  correspondences  they  are  receptacles  and 
abodes  of  genuine  truth ;  and  are  like  enclosing  and  containing  vessels,  as  a  crystal  cup 
encloses  noble  wine,  and  as  a  sUver  plate  holds  palatable  food.  They  are  also  like  gar¬ 
ments  which  clothe,  as  swadlings  do  an  infant,  and  a  pretty  dress  a  maiden.  They  are 
also  like  the  memory-knowledges  (sdentifica)  of  the  natural  man  which  contain 
within  them  perceptions  and  affections  of  truth  of  the  spiritual  man.  The  naked 
truths  themselves  which  are  enclosed,  held,  clothed,  and  contained,  are  in  the  spiritual 
sense  of  the  Word;  and  the  naked  goods  are  in  its  celestial  sense  (The  Holy  Scripture, 
n.  40). 

The  Word  is  the  written  record  of  the  Truth  from  the  Lord.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Swedenborg,  on  the  numerous  inhabited  earths  in  the  universe,  only 
the  men  of  this  earth  developed  writing  and  practiced  the  art  in  regard  to 
“the  Word  which  was  revealed  by  the  Lord,  and  that  consequently  revela¬ 
tion  is  forever  permanent  on  our  earth”  (H.&H.  n.  136).  The  principal 
reason  why  the  Lord  willed  to  be  born  on  our  earth,  and  not  on  another, 
was  this  fact  of  the  written  Word,  and  to  this  end,  Swedenborg  maintained, 
there  is  correspondence  in  all  things  in  the  letter  of  the  Word  with  Divine 
things  in  heaven.  Through  the  written  Word,  the  Divine  can  be  made 
manifest,  not  only  throughout  this  globe,  but  throughout  all  the  earths  of 
the  Universe  (Arcana  Coelestia,  n.  9350-9362).  Being  written  accord¬ 
ing  to  correspondences,  this  internal  sense  was  concealed  in  the  literal, 
only  to  be  revealed  through  Swedenborg; 

I  foresee  that  many  who  read  the  Memorabilia  in  this  work  [The  True  Christian 
Religion]  wiQ  believe  them  to  be  figments  of  the  Imagination.  But  I  solemnly  declare 
that  I  have  only  recorded  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  in  a  state  of  complete  wakeful¬ 
ness.  For  it  has  pleased  the  Lord  to  manifest  Himself  to  me,  and  to  teach  me  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  His  new  church,  which  b  meant  by  the  new  Jerusalem  in  the  Revelation.  For 
this  purpose  he  has  opened  my  spiritual  sight,  whereby  I  have  associated  with  angels 
in  the  spiritual  world,  and  at  the  same  time  with  men  in  the  natural  world,  and  this 
now  for  twenty-seven  years  (T.CJi.  n.  851).** 

His  massive  work  Arcana  Coelestia,  The  Heavenly  Arcana,  [Secrets] 
contained  in  the  Holy  Scripture  . . .  published,  1749-1756,  in  Latin,  eight 
quarto  volumes,  is  an  exposition  of  the  books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus, 

**  Other  references  to  things  seen  and  heard  are  to  be  found  in  Arcana  Coelestia, 
n.  5,  70,  168-181.  Consult  the  Index  of  Arcana  Coelestia,  under  heading,  Swedenborg, 
for  a  complete  listing.  Heaven  and  Hell,  “Introduction”;  The  Divine  Redeemer, 
n.  135.  T.CJt.,  n.  779. 
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chapter  by  chapter,  verse  by  verse,  according  to  the  correspK}ndences.  In 
such  a  rqiresentational  presentation,  necessarily  clothing  and  ceremonial 
forms  are  conspicuous.^^  Reference  has  been  made  already  to  the  Adam 
and  Eve  problem  (Genesis  2:  25;  3:  7-11,  21).  A  few  important  episodes 
may  be  chosen  to  illustrate  the  emphasis:  Joseph  and  his  tunic  of  various 
colors  (Genesis,  37),  and  the  collection  made  for  the  tabernacle  and  for 
the  garments  of  Aaron  as  priest  (Exodus,  35-38) . 

Without  doing  too  much  violence  to  the  context,  possibly  the  meaning 
of  the  Joseph  coat  episode  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  Light  coming 
from  Divine  Truth  which  is  from  the  Lord,  and  colors  are  from  variega¬ 
tions  of  light,  or  modifications  of  intelligence  and  wisdom  which  appear 
as  light: 

Hence  it  is  evident  what  is  signified  by  the  colors  from  that  light,  namely,  qualities  of 
truth,  thus  its  appearances,  and  that  they  appear  from  the  affections  of  good  and 
truth.  [Furthermore,]  This  light  is  varied  with  every  one  according  to  the  reception. 
All  the  thought  of  the  angels  .... 

and  man  is  from  the  light  of  heaven.  As  Joseph  represents  Divine  Truth, 
the  stripping  of  him  of  his  tunic  of  various  colors  signifies  the  attempt  to 
dispel  and  annihilate  the  appearaces  of  good  from  truth  which  has  already 
been  rejected  {Arcana  Coelestia,  n.  4677,  4741,  4742,  4763,  4767,  4768, 
4770,  4771,  4772-4780). 

The  instructions  from  Jehovah  to  Moses  to  make  a  collection  suitable 
for  the  tabernacle  and  for  the  garments  of  Aaron,  the  priest,  are  contained 
in  Exodus,  Chapters  35-38,  each  item  having  representative  meaning: 
metals:  gold  =  good,  silver  =  truth,  brass  =  external  good;  colors:  blue  = 
celestial  love  of  truth,  crimson  =  good  itself,  scarlet  double  dyed  =  mutual 
love,  red  =  good  of  love,  white  =  truth  which  is  of  faith;  cloth:  fine  linen 
=  truth  from  the  Divine,  goat  wool  =  good  of  mutual  love;  animal  skins: 
skins  =  external  things,  red  ram  skins  =  truths  from  good,  badger  skins  = 
goods  themselves.  Similarly,  oils,  wood,  ceremonial  vessels,  etc.,  all  had 
spiritual  meanings  (Arcana  Coelestia,  n.  9462-9471). 

The  garments  of  Aaron,  the  priest,  were  three:  the  ephod,  the  robe, 
and  the  tunic  of  checker  work;  three  degrees,  the  outer,  middle,  and  inner 
of  the  spiritual  kingdom.  As  garments  signified  truths,  these  represented 
three  degrees  of  truth  and  good;  also  ends,  cause,  and  effects: 

^  The  Standard  Edition  (The  Swedenborg  Foundation,  19S5)  in  twelve  volumes 
has  been  used  for  this  study. 
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the  end  must  be  inmost,  the  cause  the  middle,  and  the  effect  the  ultimate,  in  order 
that  the  thing  may  be  perfect.  It  is  from  this  that  the  Word  “three”  signifies  what  is 
complete  from  beginning  to  end  (Arcana  Coelestia,  n.  9822-9826).** 

Fundamental  to  Swedenborg’s  system  of  thought  in  its  theological 
aspect  is  the  succession  of  four  churches  or  eras,  prior  to  1757,  the  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  the  New  Church,  the  new  era,  the  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
the  Second  Coming  of  the  Lord  and  the  Last  Judgment.  The  four  churches 
were  the  Adamic,  the  Noahtic,  the  Israelitish,  and  the  Christian.  In  the 
literal  sense,  Adam  appeared  as  a  man,  but  in  the  internal,  or  representa¬ 
tive,  sense  was  a  people  or  era.  This  Most  Ancient  Church  was  terminated 
by  the  flood,  not  of  water,  but  of  evils  and  falsities  which  overwhelmed 
the  Adamic  Church.  God  intervened  to  establish  a  new  church.  Likewise, 
Noah  was  a  people  or  era;  this  Ancient  Church  extended  to  the  time  of 
Heber  and  Abraham.  Again  God  intervened  when  the  Israelitish  era 
began,  and  that  extended  to  the  First  Coming  of  the  Lord  in  his  Divine 
Humanity,  the  Christian  Church  or  era. 

Each  of  these  four  churches  passed  through  four  states:  spring,  sum¬ 
mer,  autumn,  and  winter;  or  morning,  day,  evening,  and  night.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  Most  Ancient  Church,  man  was  guided  by  intuition,  and 
could  communicate  with  angeb  and  spirits  in  heaven.  But  as  man  in 
his  freedom  chose  evil  from  self-love,  he  closed  his  mind  progressively  to 
the  truth.  With  the  flood,  man  lost  his  capacity  of  intuition,  and  the 
Noahtic  people,  the  few  who  preserved  something  of  the  love  of  the  Lord, 
formed  the  new  church.  They  acquired  conscience  in  place  of  intuition, 
they  developed  writing,  and  Moses  wrote  down  the  story  of  the  former  or 
Most  Ancient  Church  as  gathered  from  descendants  of  the  oral  tradition 
— this  was  in  representational  form,  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  but  with  a 
literal  sense,  the  inner  sense  not  disclosed  to  the  Noahtic  or  subse¬ 
quent  people,  until  its  revelation  through  Swedenborg,  “Servant  of  the 
Lord.  .  .  In  describing  the  generation  of  the  Israelitish  Church,  Swe¬ 
denborg  emphasized  the  process  by  which  the  law  which  prescribed  in 
detail  religious  ritual,  daily  conduct,  food,  dress,  etc.,  became  mere  forms, 
emptied  of  all  real  meaning — the  form,  not  the  meaning,  became  the 
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**  A  brief,  but  not  fully  satisfactory,  commentary  upon  color  symbolism  during  ' 
the  centuries  preceding  Swedenborg  is  to  be  found  in  J.  Huizinga’s  Tke  Waning  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  (Anchor  Books  A  42,  1956),  pp.  270-273. 
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focus  of  the  practice  of  religion.^°  Because  of  this  failure  of  the  church  to 
perform  its  function  among  men,  the  World  of  spirits  was  being  over¬ 
whelmed  with  the  unregenerate.  The  evils  from  the  Hells  threatened  to 
destroy  that  equilibrium  essential  to  freedom  of  choice  between  good  and 
evil  (T.C.R.  n.  121).  To  re-establish  equilibrium  that  man  might  not  be 
overwhelmed  by  evils  from  the  Hells,  and  might  in  fact  exercise  freedom 
to  choose  between  good  and  evil,  the  Lord  intervened  in  a  new  form,  in 
His  Divine  Humanity: 

All  the  churches,  before  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  were  representative  churches  . . .  ;  but 
after  the  Lord’s  coming  into  the  world,  a  church  was  established  by  Him  which  saw 
divine  truths,  or  rather  could  see  them,  in  light  (T.C.R.  n.  109). 

In  consequence  of  Creation,  Jehovah  God,  uncreated,  assumed  a 
threefold  aspect  in  relation  to  man,  the  Trinity  of  Creator,  Redeemer,  and 
Divine  Activity — the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit — a  Trinity  of  Person. 
Through  the  Son  was  man  to  be  redeemed  and  through  the  Holy  Spirit 
regenerated  and  saved.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  is  that  God  is  order. 
Creation  is  according  to  order,  and  therefore  redemption  and  salvation 
must  be  according  to  order.  Even  miracles  are  according  to  order.  In 
man,  the  image  of  God,  the  order  is  conception,  birth,  growth,  and  death. 
The  omnipotence  of  God  could  not  accomplish  redemption  according  to 
order  “except  through  his  Human  nature,”  as  instrument  at  the  human 
level.  For  this  reason  He  was  born  into  the  world  an  infant  and  passed 
through  the  human  stages. 

The  Passion  on  the  Cross  was  also  according  to  this  order,  and  “not 
actual  redemption,”  as  taught  by- the  orthodox  Christian  churches,  a  doc¬ 
trine  which  “has  perverted  the  whole  church  so  that  nothing  spiritual  is 
left  in  it”  {T.C.R.  n.  132).  According  to  Swedenborg,  error  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Nicene  creed,  with  its  Trinity  of  Persons,  a  form  of  poly¬ 
theism.  He  repudiated  also  that  version  of  the  plan  of  salvation  which 
represented  God  as  angry,  whose  Son  was  crucified  to  propitiate  Him, 
I  and  to  cancel 

i  the  sentence  of  Damnation,  yet  only  in  behalf  of  those  for  whom  the  Son  should  inter- 
I  cede,  and  that  so  He  became  a  Mediator  in  the  presence  of  the  Father  forever  (T.C.R. 
n.  132). 

The  two  purposes  for  which  the  Lord  came  into  the  world,  and  by  which  He  saved 


^  Arcana  Coelestia,  n.  64,  529,  530,  536,  596-598,  605,  ff.  especially  609. 
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men  and  angek,  are  redemption  and  the  glorification  of  His  humanity.  These  two  are 
distinct  and  yet  make  one  with  respect  to  salvation.  It  has  been  shown  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  articles,  that  redemption  was  a  combat  with  the  hells,  their  subjection,  and 
afterwards  the  ordering  of  the  heavens.  But  the  glorification  was  the  uniting  of  the 
Lord’s  humanity  with  the  divinity  of  His  Father,  which  was  effected  graduaUy  and 
by  the  passion  on  the  cross  fully. . . .  {T.CJi.  n.  126). 

This  brings  the  present  exposition  to  the  point  of  the  inauguration  of 
the  New  Church.  According  to  Swedenborg,  the  Christian  Church  has 
passed  through  four  stages  in  which  it  had  failed  of  its  purpose  among  the 
men  of  this  earth,  “all  divine  truth  has  been  falsified  or  rejected”;  and  “it 
is  now  night  in  the  present  Christian  Church,  the  morning,  or  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  new  church,  is  at  hand”  {T.C.R.  Chapter  14,  particularly  n.  753 
and  764).  This  Second  Advent  of  the  Lord,  and  the  Last  Judgment  were 
ascribed  by  Swedenborg  to  the  year  1757.  In  both  its  ethical  and  theo¬ 
logical  sense,  emphasis  must  be  focused  upon  the  Swedenborgian  doctrine 
that  knowing  truths  is  not  sufficient.  They  must  be  lived,  “loving  them 
from  spiritual  affection.” 

The  term  Holy  Spirit  as  applying  to  God  did  not  appear  in  the 
Old  Testament,  but  is  unique  to  the  New  Testament,  as  Swedenborg 
explained,  “because  the  Holy  Spirit  existed  for  the  first  time  when  the 
Lord  came  into  the  world. . . .”  (T.C.R.  n.  158).  The  third  aspect  of  the 
Trinity  of  Person,  the  Holy  Spirit  as  Divine  activity  was  necessary  to  the 
Divine  order  where  three  signifies  completion.  Without  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  Divine  activity  redemption  was  incomplete; 

The  activities  of  the  Lord  .  .  .  — reformation,  regeneration,  renewal,  quickening, 
sanctification,  justification,  purification,  the  remission  of  sins,  and  finally  salvation, 
are  effected  by  influx  from  the  Lord  . . .  ;  and  are  received  by  those  who  are  in  the 
Lord,  and  who  have  the  Lord  in  them  {T.C.R.  n.  146).  [Man’s  salvation  in]  the  final 
end,  [and]  the  above  named  activities  are  mediate  ends. . . .  [pointing  out  that]  a  man 
is  a  dual  being,  ...  he  alone  possesses  true  singleness  of  mind  whose  external  thinks 
and  speaks,  wills  and  acts  from  the  internal  {T.C.R.  n.  147).  [Only  by  regeneration 
can  a  man  acquire  that  singleness  of  mind,  and]  the  Lord  regenerates  man  by  means 
of  faith  and  charity  {T.C.R.  n.  144-14S). 

In  consequence  of  the  continuity  of  life,  which  mortal  men  call  death, 
the  substantial  spiritual  body  casts  off  its  material  body,  or  clothing,  and 
first  enters  The  World  of  Spirits,  an  intermediate  state  (no  place)  prior  to 
the  final  choice  of  heaven  or  hell  to  eternity.  The  spiritual  body  continues 
in  human  form,  only  not  contained  in  the  natural  body: 
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This  he  leaves  when  he  dies,  nor  does  he  ever  resume  it.^  [Man  is  not  sent,  he  chooses 
Heaven  or  Hell.  The  time  spent  in  the  World  of  Spirits  depends  upon]  the  corre¬ 
spondence  or  lack  of  correspondence  of  man’s  interiors  with  his  exteriors  {H.&H.  n. 
462).  [Eventually]  all  are  brought  into  a  permanent  state  in  accord  with  their  ruling 
love  n.  427).  [In  other  words,]  neither  in  heaven  or  hell  is  anyone  permitted 

to  have  a  divided  mind. . . .  {H.&H.  n.  425).  [But]  Man  after  death  is  such  as  his  life 
had  been  in  the  world.  [In  other  words:]  It  is  man’s  ruling  love  that  continues  after 
death,  and  this  is  in  no  way  changed  to  eternity  {H.&H.  n.  477).  [Again:]  Love  in 
act,  that  is,  the  life  of  man,  is  what  endures  {H.&H.  n.  478).  [In  the  World  of  Spirits, 
to  the  searching  angel  are  revealed  all  of  a  man’s  life  as  it  is  stored  up  in  his  own 
memory:]  It  is  thus  made  clear  that  man  as  a  whole  is  such  as  he  is  in  his  will  and  its 
thought,  even  to  the  extent  that  an  evil  man  is  his  own  evil,  and  a  good  man  his  own 
good  {H.&H.  n.  463).  [Man  b  not  condemned  by  a  judge  according  to  law;  he  b  hb 
own  prosecutor,  witness,  and  judge.  In  heaven:]  The  interiors  of  everyone  lie  open  to 
view  in  hb  face  just  as  they  are  with  not  the  least  thing  hidden,  [words  or  language 
are  not  necessary.  The  third  state  of  man  after  death  b  that  of  instruction,  which]  in 
the  heavens  differs  from  instruction  on  earth  in  that  knowledges  are  not  committed  to 
memory,  but  to  life. . . .  [Swedenborg  was  himself  a  sdentbt,  and  a  rationalbt,  but,  he 
insbted  that  those  were  not  enough:]  Man  after  death  b  rational,  not  in  the  degree 
that  he  was  skilled  in  language  and  science  in  the  world,  but  in  the  degree  in  which 
he  became  rational  by  means  of  these.  [Some  of  those  skilled  in  memory  knowledge 
were  simple  and  some  even  stupid,  and]  Some  had  no  more  wisdom  than  those  with¬ 
out  education. 

This  article  may  be  concluded  by  one  more  quotation: 

In  every  man  there  are  three  degrees  of  life.  The  rational  faculty  b  opened  to  the  first 
degree  by  dvil  truths,  to  the  second  degree  by  moral  truths,  and  to  the  third  degree  by 
spiritual  truths.  But  it  must  be  understood  that  the  rational  faculty  that  consbts  of 
these  truths  b  not  formed  and  opened  by  man’s  knowing  them,  but  by  hb  living 
according  to  them,  and  living  according  to  them  means  loving  them  from  spiritual 
affection. . . .  {H.&H.  n.  468). 

But  this  statement  standing  alone  is  not  adequate  to  convey  the  full  con¬ 
tent  of  the  Swedenborg  doctrine — first,  man  must  shun  evils  as  sins  as 
well  as  do  good  to  the  neighbor  (Doctrine  of  Life,  n.  108-1 14). 

The  love,  therefore,  of  the  Lord’s  kingdom  b  love  of  the  neighbor  in  its  fullness;  for 
those,  who  love  Hb  kingdom,  not  only  love  the  Lord  above  all  things,  but  also  the 
neighbor  as  themselves.  For  love  of  the  Lord  b  a  universal  love,  and  therefore  perme¬ 
ates  both  spiritual  and  natural  life  {T.CJi.  n.  416). 

^  On  the  New  Jerusalem  and  Its  Heavenly  Doctrine,  n.  225. 
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During  the  past  century  Norway  has  been  the  scene  of  an  unusually 
interesting  experiment  in  language  planning.  Ideas  concerning  lin¬ 
guistic  engineering  have  here  reached  out  from  the  quiet  studies  of 
linguists  to  the  market  place,  where  they  have  affected  every  citizen  and 
his  children.  Little  by  little  an  avalanche  has  been  set  in  motion  which  is 
still  sliding  and  which  no  one  quite  knows  how  to  stop,  even  though  many 
would  like  to  do  so.  When  the  movement  began,  Norway  had  a  stable 
written  language;  today  it  is  blessed  with  two  competing  ones,  neither  of 
which  is  stable.  One  of  them  claims  to  be  the  more  civilized,  the  other  the 
more  Norwegian.  Whatever  truth  these  claims  may  contain,  they  leave 
the  average  Norwegian  in  the  confusing  position  of  not  being  quite  sure 
whether  he  can  manage  to  be  both.' 

By  language  planning  I  understand  the  activity  of  preparing  a  norma¬ 
tive  orthography,  grammar,  and  dictionary  for  the  guidance  of  writers 
and  speakers  in  a  non-homogeneous  speech  community.^  In  this  practical 
£q>plication  of  linguistic  knowledge  we  are  proceeding  beyond  descriptive 
linguistics  into  an  area  where  judgment  must  be  exercised  in  the  form  of 
choices  among  available  linguistic  forms.  Planning  implies  an  attempt  to 
guide  the  development  of  a  language  in  a  direction  desired  by  the  plan¬ 
ners.  It  means  not  only  predicting  the  future  on  the  basis  of  available 
knowledge  concerning  the  past,  but  a  deliberate  effort  to  influence  it.  In 


'See  Arne  Garborg’s  Vor  Sprogudvikling  (1897),  10:  Et  selvstaendigt  norsk 
Kulturmaal  er  ikke  opnaaet.  Derimod  bar  vi  faaet  to  Sprog.  Deraf  er  det  ene  norsk, 
men  endnu  intet  udformet  Kulturmaal,  medens  det  andet  vistnok  er  Kulturmaal,  men 
endnu  ikke  “selvstaendigt  norsk.” 

‘  Linguists  tend  to  look  askance  on  normative  linguistics,  because  it  brings  in  an 
element  which  is  not  purely  scientific.  Some  of  them  even  have  emotional  reactions  to 
it  like  that  suggested  by  the  title  of  Robert  E.  Hall  Jr.’s  Leave  Your  Language  Alone  I 
In  Bloomfield’s  Language  (e.g.,  496  ff.)  one  wiU  find  expressed  a  distaste  for  the 
“authoritarianism”  of  the  usual  school  norm,  particularly  when  it  is  based  on  errone¬ 
ous  observation  of  good  usage.  Linguistics  as  such  is  obviously  not  equipped  to  deal 
with  these  problems,  which  belong  in  the  realm  of  sodal  and  political  values.  But 
linguists  will  no  doubt  continue  to  have  opinions  on  the  subject. 
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most  countries  such  planning  has  been  distributed  over  a  long  period  and 
among  many  individuals,  with  little  conscious  direction.  It  has  usually 
taken  place  at  a  period  when  the  number  of  writers  was  small  and  stand¬ 
ards  of  conformity  not  rigid.  It  has  been  shaped  by  the  speech  habits  of  a 
social  61ite  which  was  also  a  governing  class  and  automatically  established 
its  own  patterns  as  normative  for  the  whole  nation.®  The  resulting  “stand¬ 
ard”  language  has  had  two  mutually  supporting  aspects,  on  the  one  hand 
a  generally  accepted  orthography,  and  on  the  other  a  prestige  dialect 
imitated  by  the  socially  ambitious.^ 

The  Norwegian  experiment,  however,  has  been  conducted  on  a 
national  scale  and  in  recent  times.  It  has  been  guided  by  men  with  con¬ 
siderable  linguistic  sophistication,  in  the  full  light  of  social  criticism,  and 
under  the  constant  influence  and  supervision  of  a  democratic  public 
opinion.  It  has  been  done  at  a  time  of  universal  literacy  and  enforced 
orthographic  conformity  through  the  school  system.®  The  language  plan¬ 
ners  have  sought  deliberately  to  upset  the  status  quo  by  rejecting  the  lin¬ 
guistic  models  of  their  social  61ite.  Their  goal  has  been  to  give  the  nation 
a  language  which  should  be  the  unique  expression  of  its  national  individu¬ 
ality.  The  resulting  bitterness  and  confusion  have  furnished  striking 
evidence  of  the  problems  involved  in  such  planning.  By  this  time  the 
Norwegians  have  lived  through  two  phases  of  the  procedure,  whereby  one 

®  For  a  valuable  discussion  of  the  rise  of  European  standard  languages,  see  Otto 
Jespersen’s  Menneskehed,  Nasjon  og  Individ  i  Sproget  (Oslo,  1925),  36-77,  e.g.,  p.  58: 
“The  standard  language  is  often  to  a  high  degree  a  class  language,  an  upper  class 
language. . . .”  See  also  Bloomfield,  Language,  48-52,  for  an  excellent  discussion  of  the 
various  types  of  language  within  a  complex  speech  community. 

*  In  the  United  States  schools  have  taught  the  orthography  and  with  it  some  kind 
of  standard  pronunciation  as  “correct.”  This  teaching  has  unquestionably  had  a  con¬ 
siderable  influence  on  American  pronunciation,  though  linguists  are  inclined  to  dis¬ 
count  “schoolmarm”  English  (while  generally  following  it  themselves  quite  closely). 
In  the  absence  of  a  true  social  £lite,  schoolteachers  have  felt  called  upon  to  exercise  its 
linguistic  functions  in  a  democratic  society. 

*  The  Ministry  of  Church  and  Education  prescribes  the  orthography  used  in  the 
schools,  following  a  Danish  tradition  that  goes  back  to  1775  (Rolf  R.  Nygaard,  Fra 
dansk-norsk  til  norsk  riksmdl,  Oslo,  1945,  p.  14).  A  number  of  changes  were  author¬ 
ized  in  1862,  which  led  to  the  working  out  by  Aars  of  his  first  book  of  spelling  rules  in 
1866;  its  9th  edition  was  officially  authorized  in  1885,  after  which  this  came  to  be 
standard  practice. 
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standard  language  has  been  created  and  another  reborn.  They  are  now 
hc^fully  but  gingerly  entering  a  third  phase  in  which  the  claim  is  made 
that  the  two  rivals  can  be  fused  into  a  new,  national  language  embodying 
the  best  of  both.* 

In  1814  Norway  was  politically  separated  from  Denmark,  under 
whose  hegemony  she  had  fallen  some  four  centuries  earlier  J  As  citizens  of 
a  young  nation,  Norwegians  began  searching  for  the  cultural  roots  that 
had  been  cut  over  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Among  the  several  symbols  of 
national  individuality  and  indqiendence,  language  was  hit  upon  as  one  of 
the  most  important.*  Many  voices  were  raised  for  a  restoration  of  the 
Norwegian  language,  reputedly  lost  during  the  union  with  Denmark. 
Norwegians  had  learned  to  write  Danish,  although  their  own  speech  forms 
were  widely  divergent  from  any  of  those  accepted  in  Denmark.  We  may 
describe  the  linguistic  situation  as  one  in  which  the  following  speech  norms 
could  be  heard  in  the  country:*  (1)  Danish  Colloquial  from  a  small 
number  of  immigrated  Danish  officials  and  merchants,  and  from  the  stage 
which  was  dominated  by  Danish  actors;  (2)  Literary  Standard,  a  Nor¬ 
wegian  reading  pronunciation  of  Danish  used  by  a  small  number  of 

*See  Marie  Skramstad’s  unpublished  MA.  thesis  Reform  and  Reaction  in  the 
Lingidstic  Development  of  Modem  Norway  (University  of  Wisconsin,  1958).  The 
only  authoritative  account  in  English  is  Alf  Sommerfelt’s  The  Written  and  Spohen 
Word  in  Norway  (Oxford,  1942).  A  good  perspective  is  found  in  Einar  Lundeby  and 
Ingvald  Torvik,  Sprdhet  vdrt  gjennom  tidene  (Oslo,  1956).  The  fullest  source  of 
information  for  the  earlier  phases  is  Achille  Burgun,  Le  diveloppement  Unguistique  en 
Norvige  depids  1814  (Oslo,  1919).  Numerous  useful  brochures  have  been  published 
by  Didrik  Amp  Seip,  e.g.,  Pomorskhtgen  av  vdrt  sprdk  (2  ed.,  Oslo,  1947),  Omstridde 
spprsmdl  i  norsh  sprdkutvikling  (Oslo,  1952),  Gjennom  700  dr  (Oslo,  1954). 

^  For  details,  see  Karen  Larsen’s  History  of  Norway  (New  York,  1948). 

*  The  arguments  of  (German  romanticists  from  Herder  on  were  repeated  in  Nor¬ 
way,  but  most  of  the  arguments  advanced  were  of  a  more  practical  nature:  that 
school  children  were  being  seriously  penalized  in  their  education  by  the  wide  gulf 
between  Danish  writing  and  Norwegian  speech,  particularly  in  the  countryside.  This 
motivation  has  been  important  for  the  widespread  support  language  reform  has  won 
among  schoolteachers.  The  growth  of  democratic  political  movements  was  also  sig¬ 
nificant,  since  the  “folk  language”  was  conceived  as  a  means  of  diminishing  the  pres¬ 
tige  and  power  of  the  official  class.  See  Willard  M.  Overgaard’s  unpublished  MA. 
thesis  Political  Aspects  of  the  Language  Controversy  in  Norway  (University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  1955). 

*The  terminology  here  used  is  adapted  from  that  of  Leonard  Bloomfield  in 
Language,  52. 
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Norwegian-born  ministers  and  other  government  officials  on  solemn 
occasions,  as  well  as  schoolmasters  instructing  the  young  in  reading; 

(3)  CoUoquial  Standard,  a  compromise  between  reading  pronunciation 
and  local  Norwegian  speech  habits,  fairly  uniform  throughout  the  official 
class  in  daily  speech  among  themselves,  with  only  slight  local  accents; 

(4)  Urban  Substandard,  varying  from  city  to  city  and  closely  related  to 
the  surrounding  rural  dialects,  spoken  by  artisans  and  working-class 
people;  (5)  Local  Dialect,  spoken  by  the  farming  class,  different  iu  every 
parish,  with  an  intricate  network  of  isoglosses  crisscrossing  the  country 
and  falling  into  broad  dialectal  areas  determined  by  the  lines  of  commu¬ 
nication.  Between  the  extremes  of  the  rural  dialects  and  the  Danish  heard 
from  the  stage  there  was  a  gulf  which  in  some  cases  amounted  to  complete 
lack  of  communication.  As  the  century  wore  on,  a  growing  number  of 
children  were  being  sent  to  school  and  put  through  the  discipline  of  learn¬ 
ing  an  essentially  foreign  orthography.^® 

In  the  middle  of  the  century  two  divergent  responses  were  made  to  the 
challenge  of  this  situation,  both  of  them  by  linguist-schoolteachers,  who 
laid  down  the  principles  for  the  first  two  stages  and  envisaged  the  third 
beyond.  One  of  these  reformers  was  Knud  Knudsen  (1812-95),  a  school¬ 
master  of  rural  origin,  who  agitated  untiringly  for  a  step-by-step  revision 
of  written  Danish  in  the  direction  of  Colloquial  Standard,  which  he  was 
the  first  to  identify.  He  produced  the  first  description  of  this  language  in 
his  grammar  ( 1856)  and  some  years  later  a  dictionary  of  proposed  native 
substitutes  for  its  foreign  words  (1881).^^  The  other  reformer  was  Ivar 
Aasen  (1813-96),  a  self-taught  rural  linguist,  who  pioneered  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  Norwegian  dialects.  From  these  he  distilled  what  he  conceived 
to  be  their  “over-all  pattern”  and  wrote  a  grammar  ( 1864)  and  a  diction¬ 
ary  ( 1873)  in  which  he  furnished  the  means  for  writing  his  proposed  new 

Norwegian  pronunciation  dominated  the  stage  after  the  1860’s,  but  the  last 
Danish  actor  did  not  leave  until  1899  (Nygaard  39) .  While  reading  pronunciation  was 
officially  abolished  in  1887,  it  was  still  flourishing  in  many  schools  as  late  as  1904 
(Nygaard  72). 

Knudsen  first  advanced  his  ideas  publicly  in  184S.  In  his  grammar,  Haandbog  $ 
Dansk-norsk  Sproglare  (Christiania,  1856),  he  used  the  term  Byfolkets  TaUsprog 
“the  spMken  language  of  city  people”  (urban  colloquial).  In  1876  he  called  it  Den 
landsgyldige  norske  uttaU  “the  nationally  used  Norwegian  pronunciation.”  See  my 
account  in  The  Norwegian  Language  in  America  (Philadelphia,  1953),  103-8. 
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language.  He  called  it  Landsmdl  (Ltn.)  or  “national  language.”^^  Although 
both  of  these  men  urged  the  abandonment  of  the  entrenched  Danish 
orthography,  they  outlined  quite  different  procedures  for  achieving  a 
Norwegian  language:  Knudsen  was  a  gradualist  reformer,  Aasen  a  revo¬ 
lutionary.  Yet  such  was  the  similarity  of  their  ultimate  goals  that  the 
liberal-nationalistic  party  of  the  Left  (Venstre)  could  spKinsor  both  when 
it  came  to  power  in  1884.  In  1885  the  Landsmdl  of  Aasen  was  voted  offi¬ 
cial  equality  with  Danish.  Two  years  later  schoolteachers  were  instructed 
to  abandon  the  reading  pronunciation  of  Danish  in  favor  of  the  colloquial 
standard  which  Knudsen  had  first  discovered.^^  From  that  time  on  the 
linguistic  situation  in  Norway  has  been  a  race  between  the  the  advocates 
of  Aasen’s  all-Norwegian  language  and  Knudsen’s  modified  Danish, 
which  by  1900  had  become  a  Dano-Norwegian  known  as  Riksmdl  (Rm.) 
or  “State  Language.” 

The  twentieth  century  has  seen  a  rapid  evolution  in  which  the  role  of 
government  has  become  ever  more  prominent.  The  official  acceptance  of 
literary  bilingualism,  which  does  not  in  any  way  correspond  to  a  bilingual¬ 
ism  in  speech  or  otherwise  resemble  the  situation  in  countries  like  Finland 
or  Ireland,  has  inevitably  led  to  the  bureaucratic  administration  of  the 
forms  used  in  both  languages.  Since  1900  the  language  issue  has  been 
firmly  intertwined  with  the  political  and  social  life  of  the  country.  As 
the  government  has  taken  over  more  and  more  functions  in  the  welfare 
state,  it  has  also  assumed  responsibility  for  establishing  linguistic  norms. 
It  has  rechristened  both  languages,  has  appointed  numerous  committees 
to  investigate  the  problems  involved,  and  has  instituted  a  series  of  thor¬ 
oughgoing  changes  in  the  form  of  each.  A  system  of  local  option  adminis¬ 
tered  through  schoolboards  has  ensured  that  the  voice  of  the  people  should 
be  heard  and  has  made  these  problems  part  of  the  daily  diet  of  even  the 
humblest  citizen.  The  process  that  was  begun  in  the  1880’s,  when  the 


“The  grammar:  Norsk  Grammatik  (Oslo,  1864) ;  the  dictionary:  Norsk  Ordbog 
(Oslo,  1873).  Before  his  time  Landsntdl  had  been  used  chiefly  to  mean  rural  dialects, 
but  his  use  of  it  suggested  an  extension  to  the  other  meaning  of  Land,  viz.  “entire 
country.” 

“  See  Nygaard  36,  where  it  is  shown  that  both  Aasen’s  and  Rnudsen’s  “milstrev” 
were  included  in  the  thinking  of  the  politicians.  The  instructions  to  the  teachers  were: 
“The  norm  for  pronunciation  and  reading  b  the  'cultivated  colloquial,’  i.e.,  that  pro¬ 
nunciation  which  in  each  part  of  the  country  b  the  usual  one  in  careful,  but  natural 
everyday  speach.” 
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I  Venstre  Party  made  language  reform  a  plank  in  its  platform,  has  engulfed 
^  all  parties,  above  all  the  Labor  Party  which  has  ruled  the  country  since 
)  1935.  Being  a  socialist  party,  it  could  not  at  first  embrace  the  nationalistic 

j  aspects  of  language  reform,  but  brought  to  the  discussion  an  emphasis  on 
^  its  democratic  aspects.  This  accounts  for  the  slogan  written  into  the  law 
that  the  development  is  to  be  guided  with  constant  reference  to  the  “folk 
language,”  a  term  that  is  vague  enough  to  serve  as  a  banner  of  union  for 
I  proletariat  and  peasantry  alike. 

i  During  the  past  half  century  Aasen’s  Landsmdl  has  been  considerably 
modified  in  the  direction  of  East  Norwegian  dialects,  accepting  forms  that 
I  Aasen  scorned  as  plebeian  and  historically  corrupt.^^  It  has  taken  a  long 
step  in  the  direction  of  Substandard  Colloquial  from  its  first  official  norm 
in  1901  through  reforms  of  1917  and  1938  to  the  latest  textbook  norm  of 
1958.  Known  since  1929  as  Nynorsk  {Nn.)  or  New  Norwegian,  it  is  now 
( 1958)  the  chief  language  of  instruction  in  2,2 10  school  districts,  all  rural, 
comprising  23.5  per  cent  of  all  school  children.^'^  This  is  not  too  much  to 
[  show  after  a  century  of  agitation,  but  it  could  be  regarded  as  hopeful  of 
future  growth,  were  it  not  that  the  years  since  World  War  II  have  reversed 
an  earlier  trend  and  led  to  a  noticeable  recession  in  the  number  of  commu¬ 
nities  using  it.  In  spite  of  its  demonstrated  serviceability  in  both  prose 
and  poetry,  it  has  not  achieved  anything  like  majority  status,  let  alone  the 
triumph  for  which  it  once  looked.  Less  than  15  per  cent  of  the  original 

Shooks  published  are  written  in  it,  and  it  is  not  the  editorial  language  of  any 
daily  newspaper It  is  weakened  by  its  lack  of  a  prestige  dialect,  since  its 
i 

I  Aasen  rejected  many  East  Norwegian  dialects  because  their  form  seemed  to  him 

')  to  be  influenced  by  urban  speech,  which  he  regarded  as  un-Norwegian.  In  addition,  he 
I  gave  his  language  an  orthographic  form  which  should  have  the  same  dignity  as  neigh¬ 
boring  Swedish  and  Danish,  chiefly  shown  by  sUent  letters  and  other  etymological 
j.  spellings.  Some  of  this  was  eliminated  when  Nn.  was  given  an  official  spelling  norm 
in  1901.  See  my  article  “The  Linguistic  Development  of  Ivar  Aasen’s  New  Norse,” 
PlfLA, 48:  SS8-97  (1931). 

Norsk  Statistisk  Arbok  1960.  In  1952-53  (according  to  Lundeby-Torvik  96) 
the  percentage  was  28. 

The  figure  counts  only  book  titles  and  includes  a  great  many  officially  subsi¬ 
dized  items,  such  as  school  textbooks  and  public  documents;  also  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  average  circulation  of  Nn.  books  is  lower  than  that  of  Rm.  books,  so  that  if  it 
were  possible  to  get  figures  in  terms  of  actual  number  of  books  sold  and  read,  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Nn.  would  be  stiU  weaker.  For  this  figure  and  others  on  recent  book  produc¬ 
tion,  see  Kaare  Haukaas,  LUteratursprdket  i  tidsromet  1946  til  1955  (Oslo,  1957) ;  the 
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speakers  are  limited  to  a  spelling  pronunciation  if  they  do  not  simply  use 
their  native  rural  dialect.  An  important  barrier  to  its  success  is  its  puristic 
resistance  to  universally  known  words  of  recognizably  German  origin.  It 
has  had  an  undeniable  impact  on  the  attitude  towards  rural  speakers  by 
raising  their  self-esteem  and  social  respect,  while  creating  also  powerful 
antagonisms  among  others.  Its  fortunes  are  intimately  tied  to  the  cultural 
self-consciousness  of  the  rural  population  and  the  reaction  of  the  latter  to 
the  rapid  urbanization  of  modem  times.  The  growth  of  urban  or  semi- 
urban  centers  and  suburbs  in  previously  rural  territory  has  been  a  serious 
blow  to  the  advancement  of  Landsmdl.  Aasen  could  not  foresee  the  rapid 
shift  of  population  to  the  cities,  nor  the  growth  of  a  mass  culture  which  by 
and  large  has  been  inimical  to  his  language.  Although  Lm.  is  claimed  to 
be  capable  of  expressing  any  cultural  phenomenon  whatever,  it  is  difficult 
to  dissociate  it  from  values  that  are  widely  regarded  as  primitive,  unfash¬ 
ionable,  and  reactionary.  Yet  it  enjoys  considerable  sympathy  as  some¬ 
how  more  expressive  of  intimate  national  sentiments,  even  among  many 
who  do  not  use  it.  And  it  maintains  a  devoted  following  among  many 
schoolteachers  of  rural  origin,  who  swing  a  big  stick  in  the  educational 
councils  of  the  nation. 

But  the  chief  resistance  to  the  forward  march  of  Landsmdl  was  the 
surprising  elasticity  of  Riksmdl  in  the  face  of  a  serious  threat  to  its  pre¬ 
dominance.  Major  reforms  in  1907  and  1917  brought  its  spelling  and 
morphology  into  substantial  agreement  with  the  Colloquial  Standard,  as 
Knudsen  and  his  followers  had  been  advocating  for  so  long.  In  1929  it 
was  rechristened  Bokmil  (Bm.)  or  “book  language,”  a  term  surpassed  in 
inqititude  only  by  the  simultaneous  change  of  Landsmdl  to  Nynorsk 
{Nn.).  Its  present  government-administered  form  was  achieved  in  1938, 
with  minor  adjustments  in  the  new  textbook  norm  of  1958.^^  But  the  form 
of  1938  showed  important  innovations,  following  a  new  policy  which  first 
became  apptarent  in  1917.  It  had  been  clear  for  some  time  that  many  dis¬ 
advantages  were  attendant  upon  the  use  of  two  written  languages,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  a  small  and  not  overly  well-to-do  nation.  The  cost  in  terms  of 

author  u  favorable  to  Nn.,  but  his  figures  appear  reliable.  Note  that  nearly  all  trans¬ 
lations  from  foreign  languages  are  in  Bm.,  so  that  if  these  are  included  the  figure  falls 
to  about  11  per  cent  Nn. 

For  a  brief  list  of  the  major  changes  in  these  spellings,  see  my  Spoken  Nor¬ 
wegian  (New  York,  1947),  238-39.  Also  Lundeby-Torvik  80-91. 
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parallel  editions  of  schoolbooks  and  official  documents  alone  was  a  size¬ 
able  item,  not  to  speak  of  the  highly  divisive  effects  in  public  life.  It  was 
apparent  that  neither  language  was  going  to  be  the  unqualified  victor,  and 
rather  than  remain  in  a  kind  of  cold-war  situation,  many  embraced  a  third 
solution,  which  called  for  one  of  the  most  delicate  linguistic  operations 
ever  undertaken.  This  was  the  solution  which  has  now  been  declared 
official  policy,  namely  the  fusion  of  the  two  languages  into  one  all-Nor¬ 
wegian  language  at  some  not  too  distant  date.  A  name  for  this  dreamed-of 
language  was  coined  in  1909  by  the  folklore  scholar  Moltke  Moe:  he 
called  it  Samnorsk,  or  “united  Norwegian,”  and  declared  that  what  was 
needed  was  a  “flowing  together,”  a  “mingling  of  blood”  of  the  two 
I  languages.^* 

The  committee  that  prepared  the  spelling  reform  of  1917  was  directed 
by  the  Ministry  of  Church  and  Education  to  “open  the  way  for  a  develop- 
^  ment  towards  national  unity,  based  on  the  real  spoken  language  of  the 
people.”  The  commission  for  spelling  reform  appointed  in  1934,  which 
prepared  the  reform  adopted  in  1938,  was  directed  by  the  Storting  (Parlia¬ 
ment)  that  created  it  to  work  for  “a  rapprochement  of  the  two  languages 
in  orthography,  word  forms,  and  inflections,  based  on  Norwegian  folk 
speech.”^®  In  1951  the  Storting  authorized  the  Ministry  to  appoint  a 
permanent  Language  Board  (Sprdknemnd)  whose  goal  should  be  “to 
promote  the  rapprochement  {tUnxrming)  of  the  two  written  languages  on 
j  the  basis  of  Norwegian  folk  speech  {folkemdl)  along  whatever  lines  may 
be  feasible  at  any  given  time.”®®  This  policy  directive  was  confirmed  by 


Moltke  Moe  had  been  writing  in  this  vein  for  some  years,  see,  e.g.,  his  essay 
“Retskrivning  og  Folkedannelse”  (1900)  and  “Norsk  og  dansk  Sprogdragt”  (1906), 
in  his  SamUde  Skrifter,  1,  219-59,  2,  64-85.  The  term  Samnorsk  occurs  in  his 
“Nationalitet  og  kultur”  (2, 252-64).  An  important  book  at  this  time  was  H.  Eitrem’s 
Samarbeide  mellem  Landsmaal  og  Riksmaal?  (Oslo,  1908) ;  the  author  that  year 
became  a  member  of  an  official  commission  which  published  a  report  in  1909  entitled 
Vtredning  av  sp^rsmaakt  om  et  mulig  samarbeide  mellem  landsmaal  og  riksmaal  i 
retskrivningen. 

The  quotations  are  taken  from  the  Bill  prepared  for  the  Storting  by  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Church  and  Education  St.  prp.  nr.  1  Tillegg  nr.  3.  Norsk  SprAknemnd  (Oslo, 
1950),  pp.  2,3,21. 

^  Each  one  of  the  terms  in  this  directive  has  been  fought  over  and  argued  so  much 
that  it  is  difficult  to  translate  it  into  English  without  a  loss  of  coimotation.  In  par¬ 
ticular  the  term  “Norwegian  folk  speech”  (norsk  folkemdl)  is  a  dubious  one,  since 
there  is  no  single  linguistic  form  which  can  be  so  designated.  It  is  a  cover  term  which 
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the  practically  unanimous  support  of  four  out  of  five  political  parties  in 
the  Parliament,  the  fifth  being  the  Conservative  Party  which  fought  a 
last-ditch  fight  against  the  setting  up  of  the  Board.^^  The  method  used  in  ^ 
promoting  the  goal  established  was  first  of  all  to  regulate  the  spelling  of  all  i 
words  that  differed  in  purely  orthographic  features  in  the  two  languages.  I 
Where  some  genuine  linguistic  difference  existed,  the  attempt  was  made  i 
to  find  a  middle  ground  between  the  two  languages.  Such  forms  were  | 
often  found  in  the  Substandard  Colloquial,  itself  a  compromise  between 
the  upper-class  Colloquial  Standard  and  the  rural  dialects.  This  is  the  ^ 
meaning  of  the  mysterious  and  frequently  attacked  key  words  of  the 
Board  directive:  “on  the  basis  of  Norwegian  folk  speech.”  This  has  * 
given  enemies  of  the  pKilicy  a  convenient  handle  for  attacking  the  new 
norms  as  vulgar:  many  of  the  forms  advocated  coincide  with  forms 
regarded  by  upper-class  urban  speakers  as  non-U.  But  the  political  parties 
that  supp>ort  the  policy  retort  that  for  centuries  rural  children  were  ^ 
required  to  learn  Danish  forms  far  more  foreign  to  them  than  the  collo¬ 
quial  forms  now  being  encouraged  among  urban  children.  One  of  the 
serious  problems  facing  planners  is  the  decision  on  which  features  of  the 
“folk  language”  to  promote.  Among  the  arguments  advanced  are  those  of  j 
regional  spread  (as  imperfectly  revealed  by  dialect  monographs),  of  f 
structural  consistency,  and  of  literary  usage.  \ 

The  new  forms  are  promoted  through  officially  sanctioned  spelling 
lists.  In  these  lists  most  words  have  only  a  single  permissible  form,  differ¬ 
ing  from  older  spellings  in  purely  orthographic  respects.  Where  the 
changes  are  more  radical,  alternatives  are  often  permitted.  Some  alterna- 

indudes  all  rural  dialects  and  the  urban  substandard,  in  short,  all  that  b  not  standard 
or  “upper  dass.”  Thb  was  calculated  to  appeal  to  the  voters  supporting  the  Labor  and 
Agrarian  parties,  since  speakers  of  the  standard  are  characteristically  Conservative. 

But  the  term  “folk”  b  ambiguous,  including  as  it  does  the  concept  of  the  whole 
people ;  hence  it  has  been  argued  that  since  Colloquial  Standard  b  also  spoken  by  a 
segment  of  the  Norwegbn  people,  it  should  be  taken  into  account  in  planning.  For  a 
defense  of  the  term  see  a  brochure  from  Norsk  spr&knemnd  entitled  Svar  pd  kritikk 
av  “Framlegg  til  ktreboknormal  1957”  pp.  4-b. 

The  final  vote  on  the  establbhment  of  a  Language  Board  Dec.  14,  1951  was  95 
to  24,  the  latter  votes  being  those  of  the  entire  Conservative  Party  plus  two  from  the  i 
Labor  Party.  All  others  voted  in  favor  of  the  measure,  which  envisages  eventual 
fusion  of  the  languages:  the  Labor  Party,  the  Liberal  Party,  the  Christian  Peoples’ 
Party,  and  the  Agrarian  Party.  Most  of  these  had  spedfic  planks  in  their  platforms 
favoring  Samnorsk. 
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lives  are  designated  as  equal,  either  one  being  permissible  in  textbooks. 
Others  are  unequal,  the  secondary  one  being  permissible  only  in  the 
pupils’  written  work.^^  In  popular  usage  the  more  traditional  alternatives 
are  referred  to  as  “moderate,”  the  proposed  innovations  as  “radical.” 
Even  the  moderate  usages  are  too  radical  for  some  conservatives,  who  have 
produced  an  unauthorized  spelling  list  of  their  own  which  eschews  most  of 
the  changes  that  go  beyond  the  purely  orthographic.  The  resulting  con¬ 
fusion  has  led  to  a  cry  for  limitation  among  the  alternatives  so  as  to  sim¬ 
plify  the  task  of  textbook  writers,  teachers,  and  pupils.  The  working  out 
of  a  firm  textbook  norm  on  the  basis  of  the  spelling  of  1938  was  one  of  the 
main  tasks  assigned  to  the  Language  Board  after  its  creation  in  1951. 
This  group  of  30  members,  1 S  for  each  language,  was  selected  to  represent 
a  variety  of  organizations  and  institutions  concerned  with  linguistic  prob¬ 
lems.  Among  these  were  the  universities  and  teachers’  colleges,  teachers’ 
and  authors’  organizations,  radio  and  the  press.^®  A  permanent  secretariat 
was  established  for  the  Board,  consisting  of  two  linguists,  one  for  each 
language,  who  do  the  actual  research  and  prepare  the  agenda  for  meet¬ 
ings.®^  After  six  years  of  intense  work,  this  group  succeeded  in  presenting 
a  proposal  for  a  textbook  norm  which  was  adopted  by  the  Storting  on 
October  7,  1958,  after  two  days  of  full-scale  debate,  for  use  in  the  schools 
beginning  in  September,  1959.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  effect  of  the 
vigorous  public  discussion  stirred  up  over  the  past  seven  years,  much  of  it 
a  reaction  to  over-hasty  pressure  for  change,  has  made  the  textbook  norm 
a  very  mild  step  in  the  direction  of  fusion.  The  trend  is  there,  but  the 

**The  terminology  was  (1)  jamstiUe  former  “alternative  forms”  (e.g.,  tru  or  tro 
“believe”)  and  (2)  kovedform  “principal  form”  vs.  sideform  “secondary  form,”  the 
latter  being  placed  in  brackets  in  the  spelling  lists,  e.g.,  seter  [sater]  “chalet.”  See 
Lundeby-Torvik  85  ff.  for  details. 

”  The  Ministry  chooses  from  two  sets  of  nominations  made  by  each  group  and  in 
addition  appoints  six  members  on  its  own  initiative.  The  Board  b  purely  advisory. 
Its  whole  membership  gathers  usually  only  once  or  twice  a  year,  while  its  working  or 
executive  committee  meets  about  once  a  month.  The  chairmanship  rotates  annually 
between  the  two  languages.  The  bylaws  are  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  Storting 
for  1950  (St.  prp.  nr.  1.  Tillegg  nr.  J). 

The  first  secretaries  were  Einar  Lundeby  for  Bm.  and  Ingvald  Torvik  for  Nn. 
They  publbhed  annual  reports  since  1953,  a  survey  of  Norwegian  language  hbtory  in 
1956  (Sprdket  virt  gjennom  tidene),  and  prepared  the  Board’s  proposal  for  a  text¬ 
book  norm  in  1957  (Framlegg  til  Icereboknormai) . 
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most  ardent  advocates  of  fusion  have  been  brought  up  short  before  the 
resistance  of  established  linguistic  patterns. 

The  linguist  who  studies  this  development  cannot  but  ask  himself:  is 
it  conceivable  that  two  distinct  languages  can  be  fused,  or  indeed,  that 
linguistic  development  can  be  guided  by  parliamentary  or  other  govern¬ 
mental  action?  Can  the  welfare  state  extend  its  paternalistic  concern  to 
language,  the  most  intimate  of  all  social  patterns?  Many  would  be 
inclined  to  deny  this  a  priori,  as  indeed  some  opponents  of  language  plan¬ 
ning  in  Norway  have  done,  appealing  even  to  structural  linguistics  for 
support.  To  clarify  this  problem  we  must  make  sure  that  we  distinguish 
between  language  and  orthography.  The  government  does  not  pretend  to 
be  regulating  pronunciation  or  other  spoken  usage;  it  is  only  concerned 
with  writing.  In  general  it  does  not  prescribe  vocabulary  or  idiom  or  syn¬ 
tax,  only  orthography  and  morphology.  But  a  written  language  has  to 
draw  its  models  from  some  form  of  speech,  which  for  most  writers  of  Btn. 
has  been  and  still  is  the  Colloquial  Standard  of  upper-class  speakers.  In¬ 
sofar  as  Bm.  differs  from  this  norm,  it  is  an  artificial  language  imposed  by 
government  edict.  This  has  led  to  a  conservative  counter-agitation 
whereby  a  distinction  is  made  between  Bm.,  the  government-administered 
form  of  Dano-Norwegian,  and  Rm.,  the  more  conservative  form  based  on 
the  Colloquial  Standard.  The  resistance  here  is  based  on  the  conception 
that  Rm.  is  a  language,  a  unified  organism  or  structure,  which  cannot  be 
tampered  with  by  deliberate  planning.  Against  this  stands  the  conception 
of  the  planners  that  the  Colloquial  Standard  itself  is  not  firm,  but  is 
changing  under  the  pressure  of  the  growing  democratization  of  society, 
and  that  this  change  will  be  accelerated  as  the  schools  adopt  forms  in 
writing  that  encourage  the  more  popular  speech  forms,  now  often  regarded 
as  plebeian  by  many  speakers  of  Rm.  A  form  that  is  used  in  writing 
thereby  gains  prestige,  and  it  is  believed  that  little  by  little  the  Colloquial 
Standard  itself  will  become  more  Norwegian  and  more  democratic  by 
accepting  these  elements.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  process  of  liberali¬ 
zation  in  speech  has  been  going  on.  Urban  parents  no  longer  exercise  the 
control  over  their  children’s  speech  that  they  once  did,  particularly  since 
the  schools  began  counteracting  their  influence.  But  the  forms  of  the 
spoken  Rm.  appear  too  deeply  entrenched  to  yield  to  much  more  than  a 
superficial  infiltration  of  folk  speech.  The  prestige  of  the  Colloquial 
Standard  is  rooted  in  the  entire  social  structure,  which  in  spite  of  all  social- 
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ism  and  government  regulation  is  still  basically  class  structured.  For  each 
folk  form  that  is  admitted,  there  are  numbers  of  people  who  pass  over 
from  the  use  of  dialect  to  Colloquial  Standard  when  they  move  to  the  city, 
or  get  a  better  job,  or  go  to  an  advanced  school.  It  is  thus  a  situation  in 
which  the  government  is  trying  to  push  a  language  in  one  direction  by 
authorizing  certain  forms  as  prestigious,  while  the  prestiges  of  private  life 
are  trending  in  the  opp>osite  direction.  Though  the  result  may  be  a  relax¬ 
ing  of  older  standards,  with  a  widespread  adoption  of  some  folk  forms,  it 
is  hard  to  be  sure  just  how  much  of  this  is  due  to  the  schools  and  how  much 
of  it  is  due  to  a  more  general  social  development  found  in  other  countries 
as  well. 

None  of  the  planning  for  fusion  which  has  here  been  briefly  sketched 
would  be  conceivable  if  the  two  written  norms  with  all  their  subvarieties 
were  genuinely  distinct  languages.  Bm.  and  Nn.,  particularly  in  their 
government-administered  forms,  have  a  very  large  common  core:  (1) 
They  have  identical  phonemic  systems,  though  the  phonemes  are  of 
course  differently  distributed  in  many  obviously  cognate  words.  Aasen’s 
Lm.  was  based  on  the  phonemic  system  of  certain  West  Norwegian  dia¬ 
lects  with  a  different  and  more  conservative  structure,  but  this  has  been 
largely  eliminated.  (2)  They  have  virtually  identical  syntax:  word  order 
is  so  similar  that  in  nearly  every  case  translation  requires  no  change  what¬ 
ever  ;  Nn.  differs  primarily  in  requiring  gender  agreement  in  the  anaphoric 
pronoun  (as  in  German),  while  Rm.  has  a  combination  of  sex  and  gender; 
and  in  eschewing  the  possessive  -s  wherever  possible  in  favor  of  a  prepo¬ 
sitional  construction.  (3)  They  have  most  of  their  vocabulary  in  common, 
though  Nn.  draws  more  freely  on  the  rural  dialects  and  doggedly  replaces 
words  of  German  origin  with  newly  coined  terms.  Many  of  its  advocates 
have  been  realizing  the  futility  of  this  procedure  and  have  suggested  that 
this  barrier  between  the  languages  might  well  be  cleared  away.  (4)  The 
chief  difference  today  is  in  morphology,  and  it  is  at  this  pmint  that  inter¬ 
penetration  of  the  two  languages  is  most  difficult,  since  the  forms  of  Nn. 
are  more  complex,  and  it  seems  unlikely  that  any  of  its  distinctions  will  be 
introduced  unless  they  are  widespread  in  usage.  But  if  they  are  wide¬ 
spread,  they  often  occur  as  socially  marked  forms,  with  a  stamp  of  rus¬ 
ticity  or  vulgarity.  Only  a  long  period  of  written  usage  will,  it  is  hoped, 
gradually  eliminate  this  association  and  dignify  them  as  part  of  the  future 
Sam  nor sk  language. 
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The  conflict  of  the  two  languages  in  Norway  is  thus  today  reduced  to  a 
conflict  over  the  writing  of  forms  that  are  either  felt  by  many  to  be  vulgar 
or  rustic  or  that  are  simply  unfamiliar  and  strange,  being  either  coined  or 
otherwise  of  limited  usage.  The  two  languages  are  not  really  distinct 
languages,  but  might  rather  be  called  stylistic  norms,  each  one  a  syndrome 
of  features  that  have  no  inner  structural  connection  other  than  the  fact 
that  they  are  associated  respectively  with  certain  speakers  and  certain 
occasions.^®  There  is  no  linguistic  or  structural  reason  why  the  use  of 
diphthongs  in  bein,  stein,  rein,  sein,  (vs.  ben,  sten,  ren,  sen)  should  be 
connected  with  the  use  of  -a  in  the  weak  preterite  of  verbs  like  kasta, 
hoppa,  elska,  hata  (vs.  kastet,  hoppet,  elsket,  hatet),ov  with  the  use  of  a 
feminine  gender  in  boka,  dpra,  natta,  dronninga  (vs.  boken,  dpren,  natten, 
dronningen) .  Both  sets  of  forms  are  familiar  to  all,  and  much  of  the  plan¬ 
ning  consists  in  deciding  which  of  the  forms  commonly  heard  is  to  be 
selected  as  normative.  In  a  democratic  country  this  cannot  be  done  by 
fiat,  but  must  be  carried  on  in  a  way  that  will  win  general  assent.  If  a 
given  “radical”  form  shows  signs  of  finding  favor  among  younger  writers, 
it  is  seized  upK>n  by  the  planners  and  made  obligatory  in  the  schoolbooks. 
In  this  way  the  coming  generation  is  being  made  the  object  of  a  stylistic 
re-education  through  forced  obsolescence  of  older  forms.  This  raises 
immense  problems  for  the  appreciation  of  the  classic  authors,  who  are 
being  antiquated  more  rapidly  than  in  any  other  country.  It  has  reached 
the  point  where  Ibsen  and  Bjprnson  require  rewriting  to  be  read  by  the 
younger  generation,  and  this  procedure  raises  new  problems  for  educators 
and  educated  alike. 

In  conclusion:  The  Norwegian  experience  shows  that  social  pressure 
for  linguistic  change  can  be  created  and  channeled  through  official  organs. 
Although  linguists  generally  bridle  at  the  suggestion  that  language  can  be 
tampered  with,  it  is  here  shown  that  given  sufficient  motivation,  written 
and  possibly  spoken  language  like  any  other  social  phenomenon  can  be 
deliberately  guided  and  changed.  Whether  the  effects  of  government 
planning  in  this  field,  as  in  other  parallel  fields  of  social  life,  will  be  per- 

^  The  stylistic  syndrome  b  a  collocation  rather  than  a  structure,  if  we  assume  that 
a  structure  must  show  some  statable  relationship  between  its  parts,  e.g.,  sg.  plus  the 
morpheme  -Zi  =  pi  (in  EngUsh).  A  collocation  shows  no  statable  relationship 
between  its  parts  other  than  a  purely  spatial  or  co -existential  selection,  e.g.,  the 
co-occurrence  of  the  phoneme  /z/  and  preterites  in  -Di  in  Englbh. 
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manent  and  thoroughgoing,  or  only  superficial,  remains  to  be  seen.  About 
all  the  government  can  do  is  to  create  an  atmosphere  favorable  to  certain 
kinds  of  linguistic  change,  and  recognize  that  there  are  forces  that  escape 
government  regulation.  One  of  these  is  the  cohesive  force  of  the  Collo¬ 
quial  Standard,  which  is  not  easily  counteracted.  It  still  seems  likely  that 
this  dialect  will  form  the  backbone  of  the  future  language,  as  it  is  today  of 
the  Btn.  But  it  will  probably  be  essential  to  the  linguistic  peace  of  Norway 
that  further  concessions  be  given  to  the  supporters  of  Nn.  They  have 
earned  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  it  was  they  who  saved  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  language,  even  if  they  should  have  to  give  up  the  main  sector  of 
their  battlefront. 

[An  earlier  version  of  this  article  appeared  in  Anthropological  Linguistics,  1:3,1959] 
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[Anton  Kvist]”  and  “Gunnar  Hansen”  by  Paul  C.  Nyholm.  “The  New  Books,”  by 
Norman  C.  Bansen.  “Danske  i  U.S.A.  og  Canada.”  “Glimt  fra  Danmark.” 

2208.  Dowie,  James  Iverno.  Prairie  Grass  Dividing.  {Augustana 
Historical  Society  Publications,  XVIII).  Augustana,  Rock  Island,  1959. 
Pp.  262.  $6.50  (bound) ;  $5  (paper). 

Rev.  by  Doniver  A.  Lund,  SPHQ,  XI: 2, 92-93. 

2209.  Eckmann,  Jeannette.  Crane  Hook  on  the  Delaware.  Institute 
of  Delaware  History  and  Culture,  Newark,  1958.  Pp.  143. 

Rev.  by  Nils  G.  SahUn,  SPHQ,  XI :4,  159-160. 

2210.  Eliot,  Thomas  D.,  Arthur  Hillman,  and  others.  Norway’s 
Families.  Trends,  Problems,  Programs.  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Press,  Philadelphia.  Pp.  485.  $8. 

Rev.  by  George  A.  Lundberg,  55, 32:4,  225-226. 

2211.  Erickson,  Charlotte.  American  Industry  and  the  European 
Immigrant  1860-1885.  Harvard  University  Press,  Cambridge,  1957. 
Pp.  269.  $4.75. 

Rev.  by  James  Iveme  Davie,  SPHQ,  XI:3,  130-133. 

2212.  Evans,  Sonya  Loftness.  “Pacific  Lutheran  College,”  ASR, 
XLVIII:3,  277-282. 

2213.  Falnes,  Oscar  J.  “Paul  Christian  Sinding:  An  Early  Scandi- 
navian-American  Historian,”  /ISR,  XLVIII:!,  53-58. 

2214.  Fleisher,  Eric  W.  “Swedish  American  Diplomatic  History: 
Some  Sources  in  the  Swedish  National  Archives,”  SPHQ,  XI:3,  116-123. 
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2215.  Fleisher,  Frederic.  “Victor  Sjostrom:  Pioneer  of  the  Swedish 
Film,”  ASR,  XLVIII:3,  250-258. 

2216.  Fox,  Annette  Baker.  The  Power  oj  Small  States — Diplomacy 
in  World  War  II.  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  1959.  Pp.  212. 
$5.50. 

22 1 7.  Friis,  Erik  J.  “Standing  Guard  in  Greenland,”  ASR,  XLVIII : 
3, 241-249. 

2218.  Friis,  Henning.  “Danish  National  Institute  of  Social  Re¬ 
search,”  Sociology  and  Social  Research,  44:3, 185-190. 

2219.  Gr0ndal,  Benedikt.  “Gudjon  Samuelsson:  Architect  of  Ice¬ 
land,”  ASR,  XLVIII:  1,  24-32. 

2220  (1995).  Haintz,  Otto.  Konig  Karl  XII  von  Schweden. 

Rev.  by  Franklin  D.  Scott,  JMH,  XXXII:4,  389-390. 

2221  (1996).  Halasz,  Nicholas.  Nobel. 

Rev.  by  Henry  Goddard  Leach,  ASR,  XLVIII:  1,  90. 

2222.  Hasselberg,  Gdsta.  “The  King’s  Eriksgata,” /IS/?,  XLVIII: 3, 
271-276. 

2223.  Hasselriis,  Caspar.  HeUigdag.  Erindringer.  Illustrated  by 
Hans  Bendix.  Dansk  Samvirke  &  Ejnar  Munksgaard,  Copenhagen,  1959. 
Pp.  195.  $4. 

Reminiscences  by  the  director  of  the  Danish  Information  Office  in  New  York.  Rev. 
by  Gunnar  Leistikow  in  ASR,  XLVIII:!,  94;  Den  danske  Pioneer,  Jan.  14  (Georg 
Strandvold  and  Peter  Guldbrandsen),  Feb.  11,  p.  12  (Anton  Kvist),  and  Feb.  25,  p.  12. 

2224.  Herteig,  Asbj0rn,  “Excavating  Bergen’s  Hanseatic  Wharf,” 
/IS/?,  XLVIII:  2, 171-178. 

2225.  Huus,  Helen.  The  Education  oj  Children  and  Youth  in  Nor¬ 
way.  University  of  Pittsburgh  Press,  Pittsburgh.  Pp.  247.  $4.50 
(piaper);  $6.50  (bound). 

2226.  “An  Immigrant’s  Letter  of  1869.”  Translated  and  edited  by 
E.  Gustav  Johnson.  SPHQ,  XI  :1,  21-25. 

2227.  Johnson,  Alex.  God’s  Man  of  Suspense.  Translated  by  Kjell 
Jordheim.  Augsburg  Publishing  House,  Minneapolis.  Pp.  222.  $3.50. 

2228  ( 2(X)1 ) .  Johnson,  Harold  E.  Jean  Sibelius. 

Rev.  by  David  Hall,  ASR,  XLVIII:!,  90-91. 

2229.  Jarnstedt,  B.  “Swedish  Immigration  to  the  United  States  in 
the  Last  Hundred  Years  and  Its  Importance  for  Swedish  American  Rela¬ 
tions,”  SP^P,  XI:  2,  73-81. 
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2230.  Kahvala.  Fyrrihluti.  Menningarsjods,  Reykjavik,  1957.  Pp. 
168.  1 20  Icelandic  crowns. 

Rev.  by  Richard  Beck,  55, 32:2, 1 17-1 18. 

2231.  Kelland,  Clarence  Buddington.  The  Monitor  Affair.  Dodd, 
Mead,  New  York.  Pp.  218.  $3.50  [John  Ericsson]. 

Rev.  by  Holger  Lundbergh,  ASM,  54:12,  34. 

2232.  Kirwan,  Laurence  Patrick.  A  History  of  Polar  Exploration. 
W.  W.  Norton,  New  York.  Pp.  374.  $5.95. 

2233.  Knudsen,  Johannes.  “High  Church  Minority  Opposed  in  Den¬ 
mark,”  LuQ,  XII:  1,  60-62. 

2234.  Lange,  Kristian,  and  Arne  Ostvedt.  Norwegian  Music — A 
Brief  Survey.  Dobson,  London,  1958.  Pp.  128.  $4.50. 

Rev.  by  David  Hall,  ASR,  XLVII1:2,  205. 

2235.  Layton,  Robert.  Frank  Berwald  [the  Swedish  composer]. 
Blond,  London,  1959.  Pp.  194. 

Rev.  by  David  Hall,  ASR,  XLVIII:4,  410. 

2236.  Leach,  Henry  Goddard.  “The  Volcanoes  of  Iceland,”  ASR, 
XLVIII:4,  349-354. 

2237.  Lindgren,  Ida  Nibelius.  Vdr  resa  till  Amerika  1870.  Dagboks- 
anteckningar.  AB  Svea,  Stockholm,  1958  (Pp.  49)  and  Brev  frdn  nybyg- 
garhemmet  i  Kansas  1870-1881.  Riksforeningen,  Gbteborg,  1960.  (Pp. 
87). 

Rev.  by  Emory  Lindquist,  SPHQ,  XI:3, 128-130. 

2238  (2005).  Lindgren,  Raymond  E.  Norway-Sweden:  Union,  Dis¬ 
union,  and  Scandinavian  Integrfltion. 

Rev.  by  Svcrre  Arestad,  55,  32:4,  227-228;  Franklin  D.  Scott,  JMH,  XXXII:3,  292- 
293. 

2239.  Ljungmark,  Lars-Olov.  “Notes  from  a  Travel  Diary,”  SPHQ, 
XI: 3, 108-115.  [Colonel  Hans  Mattson]. 

2240.  Madsen,  Stephan  Tschude.  An  Introduction  to  Edvard 
Munch’s  WaU  Paintings  in  the  Oslo  University  Aula.  Translated  by 
Christopher  Norman.  Wittenborn,  New  York.  Pp.  27.  (Paper).  $1. 

2241.  Mathisen,  Trygve.  Methodology  in  the  Study  of  International 
Relations.  Macmillan,  New  York,  1959.  Pp.  265.  $3.75. 

Rev.  by  Erik  J.  Friis,  A5R,  XLVIII:  1, 92. 

2242.  Meixner,  Esther  Chiktrom.  “The  Hendrickson  House  [Colo¬ 
nial  Swedish],”  ASM,  54:10,  16-18. 
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2243.  Meixner,  Esther  Chilstrom.  Swedish  Landmarks  in  the  Dela¬ 
ware  Valley.  182  Manheim  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pp.  58.  $1.50. 

Rev.  by  E.  Gustav  Johnson,  SPHQ,  XI  :4, 161-162. 

2244.  Meixner,  Esther  Chilstrom.  “Swedish  Letters  Read  in  the 
White  House:  Historical  Source  Material  Gained  through  Immigrant’s 
Correspondence,”  ASM,  54:6,  22-24. 

2245.  Mitchell,  P.  M.  “Biblioteket  i  Drejers  Klub,”  Fund  og  Forsk- 
ning,  VII,  85-99. 

2246.  Moen,  Arve.  Edvard  Munch:  Graphic  Art  and  Painting. 
Three  volumes.  Norsk  Kunstreproduksjon,  Oslo,  1959.  $37.50. 

Rev.  by  Ellen  Johnson,  ASR,  XLVIII:  1,  93-94. 

2247.  Moore,  Lillian.  “The  Royal  Danish  Ballet  Today,”  ASR, 
XLVIII :3,  265-270. 

2248.  Morris,  Franklyn.  “The  Cathedral  of  Linkoping,”  ASR, 
XLVIII  :4,  355-358. 

2249.  Myrdal,  Gunnar.  Beyond  the  Welfare  State:  Economic  Plan¬ 
ning  and  Its  International  Implications.  Yale  University  Press,  New 
Haven.  Pp.  287.  $4.50. 

2250.  Nelson,  E.  Clifford,  and  Eugene  L.  Fevold.  The  Lutheran 
Church  among  N orwegian- Americans.  I,  II.  Augsburg  Publishing  Co., 
Minneapolis.  Pp.  xix+357  and  xix4-379.  $12.50. 

Rev.  by  Conrad  Bergendoff,  ISHJ,  LII:3,  306-308;  Lutheran  World,  “Literature 
Survey,”  Sept.,  p.  6. 

2251  (2011).  Norwegian- American  Studies  and  Records,  XX. 

Rev.  by  Erik  J.  Friis,  ASR,  XLVIII: 2,  204-20S. 

2252.  Nordisk  hdndbog  i  bibliotekskundskab .  Udgivet  af  Nordisk 
videnskabeligt  Bibliotekarforbund  under  redaktion  af  Svend  Dahl.  Vol. 
II:  Bibliotekernes  og  bibliofiliens  historie.  Alfred  G.  Hassing,  1958.  Pp. 
416.  Kr.  62.50. 

See  also  Item  1815.  Rev.  by  Jens  Nyholm  in  LQ,  XXX:  1, 105-107. 

2253.  Nyman,  Thure  (Editor).  Beromda  bocker;  bokhistoriska 
uppsatser.  Andra  samlingen.  Sallskapet  Bokvannerna,  Stockholm,  1958. 
Pp.  192.  {Bokvdnnens  bibliotek,  44). 

Rev.  by  Thomas  R.  Buckman  in  Papers  of  the  Bibliographical  Society  of  America, 
54:4,  305-306. 

2254.  Olsen,  Olaf.  “Fyrkat:  A  Viking  Camp  in  Jutland,”  .4S/2, 
XLVIII:  1,47-52. 

2255.  Osborne,  Lithgow.  “A  Symbol  of  Unity”  [Niels  Poulson, 
founder  of  ASF] ,  ASR,  XLVIII :  2,  1 25-1 28. 
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2256.  Parks,  Edd  Winfield.  “Three  Sculptors  [Thorwaldsen,  Milles, 
Vigeland]  and  Their  Self-designed  Memorials,”  ^5/?,  XLVIII:2,  129- 
141. 

2257.  Paulsson,  Thomas.  Scandinavian  Architecture.  Branford, 
Newton  Center,  Mass.,  1959.  Pp.  256.  $7.50. 

2258.  Pettingell,  Gladys.  “Iceland  and  Its  Art,”  Icelandic  Canadian, 
XVIII :3,  28-32. 

2259.  Ramskou,  Thorkild.  “The  Viking  Town  of  Lindholm  H0je,” 
ASR,XLV111.4, 569-377. 

2260.  Scandinavia  in  USA — 1960.  Scan-Am  Publications,  Box  17, 
Westport,  Conn.  Sixty  cents. 

2261  (2021).  Scandinavian  Democracy.  Development  oj  Democratic 
Thought  and  Institutions  in  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden. 

Rev.  by  Sverre  Arestad,  55,  32:2,  122-124. 

2262.  Scott,  Franklin.  “Glimpses  from  the  Travel  Letters  of  Baron 
Axel  Adelsward,  1855-1856,”  SPHQ,  XI  :4,  145-154. 

2263.  Scott,  Franklin  D.,  and  Jane  Lundblad.  “Gosselman  on  North 
America  in  the  1830’s,”  SPHQ,  XI:3,  99-107. 

2264.  Sellman,  R.  R.  The  Vikings.  Roy,  New  York.  Pp.  68.  $2.95. 
Rev.  by  Richard  Beck,  Icelandic  Canadian,  XVIII:3,  47-49. 

2265.  Stagg,  Frank  Noel.  South  Norway.  Macmillan,  New  York, 

1958.  Pp.  232.  $5.75. 

Rev.  by  Sverre  Arestad,  55, 32:1, 43-44. 

2266.  Steele,  Joseph  Henry.  Ingrid  Bergman.  McKay,  New  York, 

1959.  $3.95. 

Rev.  by  Gunnar  Leistikow,  ASR,  XLVIll:!,  92-93. 

2267.  Taxation  in  Sweden.  Little,  Brown  and  Co.,  Boston.  Pp.  725. 
$17.50. 

2268.  Uhr,  Carl  G.  Sweden’s  Employment  Security  Program  and  Its 
Impact  on  the  Country’s  Economy.  Benefits  and  Insurance  Research 
Center,  Industrial  Relations  Section,  California  Institute  of  Technology, 
Pasadena.  Pp.  19.  Paper,  $1. 

2269.  “Upsala  College  and  Its  Growth,”  ASM,  54:2, 9-15. 

2270  (2030,  1828).  Wahlgren,  Erik.  The  Kensington  Stone,  A  Mys¬ 
tery  Solved. 

Rev.  by  Willy  Krogmann,  Jahrbuck  fur  Amerikastudien,  4  (1959),  310-313;  Lucien 
Musset,  Rtudes  Germaniques,  58:1, 97-98;  Kristjin  Eldjirn,  Canadian  Historical  Re¬ 
view,  March,  1960;  Roland  Adlerbeth,  Goteborgs-Tidningen,  June  29, 1959;  O.  Fritiof 
Ander,  The  Historian,  Nov.  1958. 
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2271.  Wald,  Arthur.  “A  Remarkable  Find:  [Lilljeholm]  Diary  from 
Pioneer  Times  Discovered  in  Archives,”  AB,  55:8,  4-6.  [Bishop  Hill 
Colony]. 

2272.  Wendt,  Frantz.  The  Nordic  Council  and  Co-operation  in 
Scandinavia.  Translated  by  Aksel  A.  Anslev.  Munksgaard,  Cop>enhagen, 
1959. 

Rev.  by  John  H.  Wuorinen,  ASR,  XLVIII:2,  203. 

2273.  White,  Ruth.  Yankee  from  Sweden:  The  Dream  and  Reality 
in  the  Days  of  John  Ericsson.  Holt,  New  York.  Pp.  299.  $4.50. 

Rev.  by  Holger  Lundbergh,  ASA/,  54:6, 33;  Nils  Sahlin,  SPHQ,  XI:2,  87-89. 

2274.  Wolfston,  Patricia.  “The  ASF  International  Exchange  Pro¬ 
grams,”  ASR,  XLVIII:4,  343-348. 

2275.  Wright,  Robert  L.  “Higher  Education  in  Sweden,”  .4SAf,  54: 
8,  10-13. 

2276.  Wuorinen,  John  H.  “Scandinavian  Foreign  Policy  Problems: 
Recent  Trends  and  Emerging  Prospects,”  i4SR,  XLVIII:2,  161-165. 

2277.  Zink,  Harold.  Modern  Governments,  van  Nostrand,  New 
York,  1958.  Pp.  804.  $7.50. 

111.  Instruction  in  Scandinavian 

2278.  Bronner,  Hedin.  “Nordiske  studier  i  Vesterheimen:  Et  stille 
jubileum,”  Samtiden,  April,  245-252. 

2279  (2035).  Elliott,  Ralph  W.  V.  Runes.  An  Introduction. 

Rev.  by  Erik  Wahlgren,  SS,  32:4,  221-223;  StefAn  Einarsson,  MLN,  75:8,  703-704. 

2280.  Johnson,  Weaker.  “Fifty  Years,  1911-1960,”  SS,  32:1,  1-6. 
[SASS  and  SS]. 

2281.  Lagerroth,  Erland.  “Instruction  in  Swedish  in  the  ‘Melting 
Pot,’  ”/lB,  55:1,  2-3. 

See  also  Karl-Ivar  Hildeman’s  articles  in  Svenska  Dagbladet,  Oct.  12  and  Dec.  4, 1959. 

2282.  Lagerroth,  Erland.  “Teaching  Swedish  at  Augustana,”  AB, 
55:8,  3. 

2283.  Learn  Swedish:  Swedish  Reader  for  Beginners.  Almqvist  & 
Wiksell,  Stockholm.  Pp.  189.  13:50  crowns. 

Rev.  by  Walter  Johnson,  55, 32:4,  229. 

2284.  Norlev,  Erling,  and  H.  A.  Koefoed.  The  Way  to  Danish. 
Munksgaard,  Copenhagen,  1959.  Pp.  306.  36  crowns. 

Rev.  by  B0rge  Geds0  Madsen,  55, 32:2,  125-126. 

2285.  “The  Scandinavian  Department  at  Berkeley  Is  Unique  in  the 
World,”  ^SAf,  54:9,  29-33. 
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2286.  Totten,  George  O.  “Bringing  Up  Children  Bilingually,”  AS/?, 
XLVIII:  1,42^6. 

LANGUAGE 
I.  General 

2287  (2040,  1840).  de  Gorog,  Ralph  Paul.  The  Scandinavian  Ele¬ 
ment  in  French  and  Norman. 

Rev.  by  Erik  Wahlgren,  SS,  32:2,  113-114. 

2288.  Janzen,  Assar.  “Scandinavian  Place  Names  in  England.  IV,” 
Names,  VIII:3,  150-171. 

Legbarrow  Point,  Legburthwaite ;  Wodecastmire,  Cast  Rigg;  Dancing  Gate;  Gas- 
kow;  VVainpool. 

2289.  Ruprecht,  Arndt.  Die  ausgehende  Wikingerzeit  im  Lichte  der 
Runeninschriften,  1958. 

Rev.  by  Stefdn  Einarsson,  MLN,  LXXV:6,  S43-S44. 

2290.  Wessen,  Elias.  Om  vikingatidens  runor.  Kungl.  Vitterhets 
Historie-och  Antikvitets  Akademien,  Stockholm,  1957.  Pp.  23.  3:50 
crowns. 

Rev.  by  Haakon  Hamre,  SS,  32:3,  159-160. 

2291.  Wessen,  Elias.  Runstenen  vid  Roks  kyrka.  Kungl.  Vitterhets 
Historie-och  Antikvitets  Akademien,  Stockholm,  1958.  Pp.  112.  15 
crowns. 

Rev.  by  Haakon  Harare,  SS,  32:3,  160-161. 

11.  Old  Norse 

See  also  2184-2186,  2270,  2278-2280,  2287-2291,  2311-2326. 

2292.  Blaisdell,  Foster  W.,  Jr.  Preposition-Adverbs  in  Old  Icelandic. 
{University  of  California  Publications  in  Linguistics,  Vol.  17),  University 
of  California  Press,  Berkeley,  1959.  Pp.  70.  $1.50. 

Rev.  by  Erik  Wahlgren,  SS,  32:4,  223-224. 

2293.  Blaisdell,  Foster  W.  “The  Verb-Adverb  Locution  in  Certain 
Old  Icelandic  Manuscripts,”  SS,  32:2,  76-82. 

2294.  Einarsson,  Stefan.  “Kyning  Wuldor  and  Mann-Skratti,” 
MLiV,LXXV:3, 193-194. 

2295.  Einarsson,  Stefan.  “Votn  renna  upp  i  moti,”  Skirnir, 
CXXXIII,  164-167. 

Discusses  the  illusion  of  losing  one's  way  associated  with  the  expression. 

2296.  Wessen,  Elias.  Isldndsk  Grammatik.  Svenska  Bokforlaget, 
Stockholm,  1958.  Pp.  124.  9:50  Swedish  crowns. 

Rev.  by  Kenneth  G.  Chapman,  JEGP,  LIX:2,  315-318. 
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2297.  Wood,  Cecil.  “Nis  t>aet  seldguma:  Beowulf  249,”  PMLA, 
LXXVrS,  481-484. 

Discusses  similar  Scandinavian  phrases. 

2298.  Akerlund,  Harald.  “Ass  och  beiti-ass,”  Unda  Maris  1955-56, 
30-92,  and  “Vikingatidens  skepp  och  sjovasen,”  Svenska  Kryssarklub- 
bens  Arskrijt  1959,  23-81. 

Rev.  by  Hedin  Bronner,  SS,  32:1,  38-41. 

III.  Danish 

See  also  2184-2186,  2280,  2284,  228S,  2327-2362. 

2299.  Hjorth,  Poul  Lindeg&rd.  Nordsamsisk  B0jningslxre.  Schultz, 
Copenhagen,  1958.  Pp.  111.  12:50 crowns. 

Rev.  by  B0rge  Geds0  Madsen,  SS,  32:1,  44. 

IV.  Modern  Icelandic 

See  also  2184-2186,  2363-237S. 

2300  (2049, 1855).  The  Hdlar  Cato.  An  Icelandic  Schoolbook  oj  the 
Seventeenth  Century. 

Rev.  by  Richard  Beck,  Speculum,  XXXV:  1,  121-123;  Stefan  Einarsson,  MLN, 
LXXV:S,  463-464. 

V.  Norwegian 

See  also  2184-2186,  2190,  2376-2401. 

2301.  Seip,  Didrik  Arup.  Norsk  og  nabosprdkene  i  slutten  av  mid- 
delalderen  og  senere  tid,  Aschehoug,  Oslo,  1959.  Pp.  80. 

Rev.  by  Kenneth  G.  Chapman,  SS,  32:3,  166-167. 

VI.  Swedish 

See  also  2184-2186,  2280-2283,  2285,  2286,  2402-2451. 

2302.  Ejder,  Bertil.  Skdnes  ortnamn.  Dell.  Lund,  1958.  Pp.  126. 
15  crowns. 

Rev.  by  Gosta  Franzen,  SS,  32:2, 116-117. 

2303  (2055).  Franzen,  Gosta.  Rund  ortnamn. 

Rev.  by  Assar  Janz6n,  SS,  32:3,  167-168;  Haakon  Hamre,  Names,  VIII:3,  182-183. 

2304.  Ortnamnen  i  Goteborgs-och  Bohusldn.  XX.  Institutet  for 
Ortnamns-och  dialektforskning  i  Gdteborg.  Pp.  xviii+338.  20  crowns. 
Rev.  by  Assar  Janz6n,  JEGP,  LIX:  1, 95-99. 

2305.  Wesson,  Elias.  Svensk  sprdkhistoria,  I  and  II.  Third  edition. 
Almqvist  &  Wiksell,  Stockholm,  1958.  Pp.  231  +  152.  30  crowns. 

Rev.  by  Assar  Janz6n,  JEGP,  LIX:2, 318-321. 
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LITERATURE 
I.  General 

2306.  Great  Essays  by  Nobel  Prize  Winners.  Edited  by  Leo  Hama- 
lian  and  Edmond  L.  Volpe.  Noonday  Press,  New  York.  Pp.  352.  $1.95. 

2307.  Hansson,  Gunnar.  Dikten  och  Idsaren.  Studier  over  diktupp- 
levelsen.  Bonniers,  Stockholm,  1959.  Pp.  397.  28:50  crowns. 

Rev.  by  Eric  O.  Johannesson,  SS,  32:1,  4&-49. 

2308.  Leach,  Henry  Goddard.  “The  Publications  of  the  American- 
Scandinavian  Foundation,”  ASR,  XLVIII:3,  237-240. 

2309.  A  Treasury  of  the  Theatre.  II.  Edited  by  John  Gassner. 
Simon  and  Schuster,  New  York.  Pp.  1275.  $9.25. 

Includes  Ghosts,  Hedda  Gabler,  The  Father,  There  Are  Crimes  and  Crimes,  A  Dream 
Play.  Rev.  by  Erik  J.  Friis,  ASR,  XLVIII:3,  302-304. 

2310.  deVries,  Jan.  Altgermanische  Religionsgeschichte,!!. 

Rev.  by  Ernst  Alfred  Philippson,  JEGP,  LIX;2,  341-348. 

11.  Old  Norse 

See  abo  2184-2187,  2189,  2292-2298. 

2311.  EgiPs  Saga.  Translated,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
Gwyn  Jones.  The  Syracuse  University  Press  for  The  American-Scandi- 
navian  Foundation,  Syracuse,  New  York.  Pp.  257.  $6. 

Rev.  by  T.  J.  Oleson,  Icelandic  Canadian,  XIX;  1,  36-37;  Richard  Beck,  ASR, 
XLVIII:4,  407-408. 

2312  (2074),  Eyrbyggja  Saga. 

Rev.  by  Hedin  Bronner,  55,  32:3,  161-166;  Carl  F.  Bayerschmidt,  ASR,  XLVIII:!, 
89;  Richard  Beck,  Icelandic  Canadian,  XVIII:3,  39-40,  and  Speculum,  XXXV:4, 
6S7-6S8. 

2313.  Heller,  Rolf.  Die  literarische  DarsteUung  der  Frau  in  den 
I  slander  sagas,  1958. 

Rev.  by  Loftur  Bjarnason,  JEGP,  LIX:3,  S11-S13. 

2314  ( 1654).  Hervarar  saga  ok  HeiHreks.  Ed.  G.  Turville-Petre. 
Rev.  by  J6hann  Hannesson,  JEGP,  LIX:1,  93. 

2315  (2077).  Hrajnkels  Saga  FreysgoSa:  A  Study  by  Sigurdur  Nor- 
dal. 

Rev.  by  Haraldur  Bessason,  JEGP,  LIX:1,  94-9S. 

2316.  tslenzk  fornrit  IX.  Reykjavik,  1956. 

Rev.  by  Stef&n  Einarsson,  55,  32:2, 114-116. 

2317.  Marcus,  G.  J.  “The  Earliest  Voyages  to  Greenland,”  ASR, 
XLVIII:!,  65-70. 
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2318.  Saga.  Translated,  and  with  an  Introduction  by  Magnus  I 
Magnusson  and  Hermann  Palsson.  Penguin  Books,  Baltimore.  Pp.  375. 
Paf)er,  $1.25. 

2319.  Schach,  Paul.  “An  Excerpt  from  Tristam’s  saga,"  SS,  32:2, 
83-88. 

2320.  Schach,  Paul.  “Some  Observations  on  Tristram’s  saga,"  Saga- 

Book, XWA-I,  102-129.  ' 

2321.  Seip,  Didrik  Arup.  Om  et  norsk  skrijtlig  grunnlag  for  Edda- 
diktningen  eller  deler  af  den. 

Rev.  by  W.  P.  Lehmann,  JEGP,  LIX:3,  S09-S11. 

2322.  Sturlunga  Saga.  Ms.  122 A.  Rosenkilde  og  Bagger,  Copen¬ 
hagen,  1958.  Pp.  18+111.  $90.60. 

Rev.  by  Lee  M.  Hollander,  SS,  32:1,  38;  Johann  Hannesson,  JEGP,  LIX:4,  816-818;  • 

Paul  Schach,  GR,  XXXV:  1,  77-78. 

2323.  Sveinsson,  Einar  01.  Dating  the  Icelandic  Sagas,  Viking  So¬ 
ciety,  London,  1958.  Pp.  xii+128.  15s. 

Rev.  by  Richard  Beck,  SS,  32:1, 37 ;  P.  M.  Mitchell,  JEGP,  LIX:3,  SIS. 

2324.  van  den  Toorn,  M.  C.  Zur  Verfasserfrage  der  Egilssaga  Skal- 
lagrimssonar. 

Rev.  by  Paul  Schach,  JEGP,  LIX:3,  S13-S1S. 

2325.  Wood,  Cecil.  “The  Skald’s  Bid  for  a  Hearing,” /£GP,  LIX: 2,  j 

240-254.  i 

2326.  Wood,  Cecil.  “Skaldic  Notes,”  SS,  32:3,  153-158. 

Haustlpng,  ISa;  Ragnarsdrdpa,  3a. 

III.  Danish 

See  also  2184-2186,  2188,  2189,  2207,  224S,  2299. 

2327.  Kabell,  Aage.  Faser  aj  dansk  digtning.  Rosenkilde  og  Bagger, 
Copenhagen,  1959.  Pp.  228.  16:50  crowns. 

Rev.  by  P.  M.  Mitchell,  SS,  32:3,  169-170. 

2328.  Mitchell,  P.  M.  A  History  of  Danish  Literature. 

Rev.  by  Erik  Lundinx,  JEGP,  LIX:2, 321-326. 

Hans  Christian  Andersen 

2329.  Fairy  Tales  and  legends.  Illustrated  by  Rex  Whistler.  Mac¬ 
millan,  New  York.  Pp.  470.  $4.50. 

2330.  The  Little  Match  Girl  and  Other  Fairy  Tales,  told  by  Boris 
Karloff.  Translated  by  Reginald  Spink.  Caedmon,  New  York.  33%  rpm 
longplaying  record.  TCI  17.  $5.95. 

“The  Swineherd”;  “The  Top  and  the  Ball”;  “The  Red  Shoes”;  “Thumbalina”;  “The 
Little  Match  Girl.” 
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2331.  Madsen,  B0rge  Geds0.  “H.  C,  Andersen  og  Danmark,”  Dan5jfe 
Nytaar  1961, 97-101. 

Bay,  J.  Christian 

2332.  Tvende  Verdener  m^des;  en  Udvandrerlxges  Minder.  Skrevet 
iAaretl900.  Elmhurst,  Illinois, ogSkjern  [Danmark].  Pp.  33. 

Privately  printed  in  an  edition  of  200  copies. 

Karl  Bjarnhof 

2333.  Good  Light.  Translated  by  Naomi  Walford.  Knopf,  New 
York.  Pp.  272.  $4. 

Translation  of  Del  gode  lys ;  a  sequel  to  the  author’s  autobiographical  novel,  Stjem- 
eme  blegner  {The  Stars  Grow  Pale;  see  item  1884). 

Blixen,  Karen  (Isak  Dinesen) 

See  also  2425. 

2334.  “Blue  Eyes,”  Ladies  Home  Journal,  77  (Jan.),  38-39. 

2335.  “Country  Tale,”  Ladies  Home  Journal,  77  (March),  52-53. 

2336.  “FaLtah,”  Ladies  Home  Journal,  71  (Nov.),  72-73. 

2337.  “Wine  of  the  Tetrarch,”  Atlantic  Monthly,  204  (Dec.,  1959), 
125-126. 

2338.  Cate,  Curtis  Wilson.  “Isak  Dinesen,”  Atlantic  Monthly,  204 
(Dec.,  1959),  151-155. 

2339.  Wescott,  Glenway.  “Isak  Dinesen  Tells  a  Story,”  Harper’s 
Magazine,  220  (March),  67-72. 

Includes  the  story  “Alexander  and  the  Sibyl,”  pp.  69-70. 

Georg  Brandes 

2340.  Revolution  and  Reaction  in  Nineteenth  Century  French  Lit¬ 
erature.  Russell  and  Russell,  New  York.  P*p.  300.  Paper,  $1.95. 

2341.  Naturalism  in  Nineteenth  Century  English  Literature.  Russell 
and  Russell,  New  York.  Pp.  366.  Paper,  $1.95. 

Peter  Freuchen 

2342.  Adventures  in  the  Arctic.  Edited  by  Dagmar  Freuchen.  J. 
Messner,  New  York.  Pp.  383.  $4.95. 

A  record  of  his  life  and  experiences  drawn  largely  from  his  earlier  works,  especially 
Arctic  Adventure. 

N.  F.  S.  Grundtvig 

2343.  Malone,  Kemp.  “Grundtvigs  oversaettelse  af  Beowulf,” 
Grundtvig  Studier  1960,  7-25. 
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Ludvig  Holberg 

2344.  Collectio  Holbergiana.  Wettergren  &  Kerber,  Gbteborg,  1959. 
Pp.  1 70.  20  crowns. 

Rev.  by  P.  M.  MitcheU,  SS,  32:2,  118-119. 

2345.  The  Journey  oj  Niels  Klim  to  the  World  Underground.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Danish.  With  an  Introduction  and  edited  by  James  I. 
McNelis  Jr.,  University  of  Nebraska  Press,  Lincoln,  Neb.  Pp.  xxxi-t-236. 
Paper,  $1.40. 

Johannes  Jensen 

2346  (2113).  The  Waving  Rye. 

Rev.  by  Robert  Donald  Spector,  SS,  32:1, 44-46. 

Johannes  Jorgensen 

2347.  Jones,  W.  Glyn.  “Johannes  J0rgensen  and  His  Apologetics,” 
55,32:1,27-36. 

50ren  Kierkegaard 

2348.  The  Diary  oj  S0ren  Kierkegaard.  Translated  by  Gerda  M. 
Andersen.  Edited  by  Peter  B.  Rohde.  Philosophical  Library,  New  York. 
Pp.  255.  (The  Wisdom  Library,  75).  $1.65. 

239  selections  from  Kierkegaard’s  Papirer,  1835-18SS.  Preface  and  forty  pages  of 
notes  by  the  editor. 

2349.  Selections  from  the  Writings  oj  Kierkegaard.  Transl.  by  Lee 
M.  Hollander.  Rev.  ed.  Anchor  Books,  Garden  City,  N.Y.  Pp.  259. 
Ninety-five  cents. 

2350.  Collins,  James.  “(}od  and  the  Kierkegaardian  Spheres  of  Exist¬ 
ence”  in  his  God  in  Modern  Philosophy,  Henry  Regnery,  Chicago,  1959. 
Pp.  340-348.  $6.50. 

Rev.  by  F.  J.  Croisson,  New  Scholasticism,  XXXIV:  2,  244-246. 

2351.  Earle,  William.  “Hegel  and  Some  Contemporary  Philoso¬ 
phies,”  Philosophy  and  Phenomenological  Research,  XX:3,  352-364. 

The  author  “reargue  (s)  some  of  the  basic  tenets  of  Hegel’s  rationalism  against  two 
contemporary  alternatives,  positivism  . . .  and  existentialism.”  Contains  references  to 
Kierkegaard. 

2352.  Earle,  William.  “Phenomenology  and  Existentialism,”  Jour¬ 
nal  oj  Philosophy,  LVII:2,  75-84. 

Takes  issue  with  Spiegelberg’s  paper  “Husserl’s  Phenomenology  and  Existentialism” 
(Item  2359).  “We  agree  in  thinking  contemporary  existentialism  is  a  half-way  house; 
Professor  Spiegelberg  wishes  it  to  go  toward  phenomenology,  I  wish  it  to  go  toward 
what  I  regard  as  its  roots,  Kierkegaard  and  Nietzsche.” 
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2353.  Gates,  John  Alexander.  The  Life  and  Thought  of  Kierkegaard 
for  Everyone.  Westminster  Press,  Philadelphia.  Pp.  172.  $3.75. 

2354.  Greene,  Norman  N.  “Sartre  and  Existentialism”  in  his  Jean- 
Paul  Sartre:  The  Existentialist  Ethic,  University  of  Michigan  Press,  Ann 
Arbor.  Pp.  1-11. 

Considers  “what  Sartre  owes  to  the  existentialist  tradition,”  with  special  reference  to 
Kierkegaard. 

2355.  Hanzo,  Thomas.  “Eliot  and  Kierkegaard:  ‘The  Meaning  of 
Happening’  in  The  Cocktail  Party, MD,  III:  1,  52-59. 

2356  (2131).  Kneller,  George  F.  Existentialism  and  Education. 

Rev.  by  L.  Brackenburg,  Personalist,  41:1,  79-80. 

2357.  Lindstrom,  Valter.  Efterfoljelsens  teolog  hos  Soren  Kierke¬ 
gaard.  Diakonistyrelsens  Bokforlag,  Stockholm,  1956.  Pp.  310.  22 
crowns. 

Rev.  by  Paul  L.  Holmer  in  LuQ,  XI  (1959)  :1,  81-82. 

2358.  Lund,  Margaret.  “The  Single  Ones,”  Personalist,  41 : 1, 15-24. 
The  author  finds  that  although  Kierkegaard  and  Nietzsche  “appear  to  provide  a  thesis 
and  antithesis  . . .  their  lives  form  a  strange  parallel.” 

2359.  Spiegelberg,  Herbert.  “Husserl’s  Phenomenology  and  Existen¬ 
tialism,”  Journal  of  Philosophy,  LVII:2,  62-74. 

Contains  references  to  Kierkegaard. 

2360.  Zeigler,  Leslie.  “Personal  Existence:  Buber  and  Kierkegaard,” 
//?,XL:2,80-94. 

“In  the  thought  of  Buber  and  Kierkegaard  we  have  . . .  precisely  opposing  views  of  the 
nature  of  personal  existence.  Kierkegaard  takes  his  stand  on  knowledge  of  God  as 
giving  him  knowledge  of  man.  Buber  takes  his  on  the  narrow  ridge  armed  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  unity  of  the  contraries.  From  Kierkegaard’s  standpoint,  Buber  is 
concerned  not  with  persons  in  relation  but  with  abstractions.” 

Kaf  Munk 

2361.  Madsen,  B0rge  Geds0.  “Bj0rnstjerne  Bj0rnson’s  Beyond 
Human  Power  and  Kaj  Munk’s  The  Word,"  MD,  III:  1, 30-36. 

Jprgen  Nielsen 

2362.  Madsen,  B0rge  Geds0.  “Cirklen  sluttet:  Fra ‘Det  onde  Land’ 
til  ‘Et  Hus  splidagtigt  med  sig  selv,’  ”  Bien,  April  21, 

IV.  Modem  Icelandic 
See  also  2184-2186,  2189,  2300. 

2363.  Beck,  Richard.  “Me8  altsjdd  fyrir  keppinaut,”  Eimreidin, 
LXVI:3,  252-263. 

A  lecture  dealing  with  Icelandic  pioneer  life  in  America  as  reflected  in  Icelandic- 
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American  poetry,  delivered  at  the  University  of  Iceland  and  elsewhere  in  Iceland 
during  the  summer  of  1960. 

2364.  Beck,  Richard.  Vid  IjdSalindir.  Arni  Bjamarson,  Akureyri, 
1959.  Pp.  132. 

Rev.  by  I>6roddur  GuSmundsson,  EimreiSin,  LXII:1,  66-68;  Gisli  Jdnsson,  TI, 
XXXXI,  49. 

2365.  Eylands,  Valdimar  J.  “The  Soul  of  Iceland,”  Icelandic  Cana¬ 
dian,  XVlll.i,  12-18. 

Surveys  Icelandic  literature  and  culture. 

2366  (2144).  Johnson,  Jakobina.  Northern  Lights. 

Rev.  by  Loftur  Bjarnason,  SS,  32:2,  120-122;  Gisli  J6nsson,  TI,  XLI,  S1-S2. 

2367.  New  World  Writing.  New  American  Library,  New  York,  1959. 
Pp.  345.  Seventy- five  cents. 

Translations  of  poems  by  nine  contemporary  Icelandic  poets. 

Pdrleijur  Bjarnason 

2368.  “The  Guide:  A  Short  Story,”  ASR,  XLVIII:3,  283-288. 
Translated  by  Mekkin  S.  Perkins. 

Porsteinn  Erlingsson 

2369.  Beck,  Richard.  “Aldanninning  I>orsteins  Erlingssonar,”  TI, 
XXXXI,  1959,  11-23. 

Commemorates  the  centennial  of  a  leading  Icelandic  lyric  poet. 

Tdmas  Gudmundsson 

2370.  “Japanese  Poem.”  Translated  by  Einar  Haugen.  ASR, 
XLVIII:!,  32. 

Jakobina  Johnson 

2371.  Lindal,  Walter  J.  “Jakobina  Johnson,”  Icelandic  Canadian, 
XVIII: 3,  41-43. 

Includes  several  poems  translated  by  Mrs.  Johnson  from  the  Icelandic. 

Einar  Pdll  Jdnsson 

2372.  Bessason,  Haraldur.  “Einar  Pall  Jdnsson  ritstjdri  og  skdld,” 
TI,  XXXXI,  1959,  5-9. 

A  tribute  to  an  Icelandic-Canadian  poet  and  editor. 

Etntzr  Hjdrleifsson  Kvaran 

2373.  Einarsson,  Stefin.  “Aidarminning  Einars  Hjorleifssonar 
Kvaran,”  TI,  XXXXI,  1959,  28-t8. 

Commemorates  the  centennial  of  a  noted  Icelandic  novelist  and  cultural  leader. 

Jdn  "Nonni”  Sveinsson 

2374.  Perkins,  Mekkin  S.  “The  Stories  of  Nonni,”  ASR,  XLVIII :  2, 
166-170. 
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Thorleijur  Bjarnason 

2375.  “The  Guide:  A  Short  Story.”  Translated  by  Mekkin  S.  Per¬ 
kins.  ASR,  XLVIII:3,  283-288. 

V.  Norwegian 

See  also  2184-2186,  2189,  2190,  2301-2305,  2309. 

2376.  Anderson,  Dorothy  Visju.  Norse  Fairy  Tales.  Illustrated  by 
the  author.  Exposition  Press,  New  York.  Pp.  SI.  $2.50. 

Asbj0rnsen  and  Moe 

2377.  East  oj  the  Sun  and  West  oj  the  Moon.  Macmillan,  New  York. 
Pp.  141.  $2.50. 

2378.  Langemo,  Amanda.  “Askeladden,”  ASjR,  XLVIII:3,  259-264. 

Jens  Bj0meboe 

2379.  The  Least  oj  These.  Bobbs-Merrill,  Indianapolis.  Pp.  312. 
$3.75. 

Rev.  by  Holger  Lundbergh,  ASR,  XLVIII:3, 302. 

Johan  Bojer 

2380.  “A  Fisherman  Goes  Ashore.”  A  short  story  translated  by  Astri 
Str0msted.  /IS/?,  XLVIII:!,  71-76. 

Olav  Duun 

2381.  Floodtide  of  Fate  {Menneske  og  maktene).  Translated  by 
R.  G.  Popperwell.  Sidgwick  and  Jackson,  London.  Pp.  256.  $3.50. 

Knut  Hamsun 

2382.  Naess,  Harald  S.  “The  Three  Hamsuns:  The  Changing  Atti¬ 
tude  in  Recent  Criticism,”  SS,  32:3,  129-139. 

2383.  Naess,  Harald  S.  “Knut  Hamsuns  breweksling  med  postmes- 
ter  Erik  Frydenlund  (1862-1947),”  iSdda,  225-268. 

Henrik  Ibsen 

2384.  Brand.  A  new  stage  version  by  James  Forsyth.  Introduction 
by  Tyrone  Guthrie.  Theatre  Arts  Books,  New  York.  Pp.  98.  $1.85. 

2385.  Brand.  Translated  by  Michael  Meyer.  Foreword  by  W.  H. 
Auden.  Anchor  Books,  Garden  City,  New  York.  Pp.  157.  Ninety-five 
cents. 

2386.  An  Enemy  of  the  People.  The  WUd  Duck.  Rosmersholm. 
Translated  and  edited  by  James  Walter  McFarlane.  Oxford  University 
Press,  New  York.  Pp.  464.  $5.75. 
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2387.  The  Lady  from  the  Sea.  The  Master  Builder.  John  Gabriel 
Borkman.  When  We  Dead  Awaken.  Translated  by  Michael  Meyer. 
Anchor  Books,  Garden  City,  N.Y.  Pp.  xiv+376.  Pi^r,  $1.45. 

2388.  Adler,  Jacob  H.  “Ibsen,  Shaw,  and  Candida,” /£GP,  LIX:1, 
50-58. 

2389.  Arestad,  Sverre.  “Ibsen’s  Portrayal  of  the  Artist,”  Edda,  86- 

100. 

2390.  Arestad,  Sverre.  “IJttle  Eyolf  and  Human  Responsibility,” 
S5, 32:3,  140-152. 

2391 .  Arestad,  Sverre.  “Peer  Gynt  and  the  Idea  of  Self,”  MD,  III :  2, 
103-122. 

2392.  Carlson,  Marvin.  “Henrik  Ibsen  and  Finnegan's  Wake," 
Comparative  Literature,  XII:2,  133-141. 

2393.  Crompton,  Louis.  “The ‘Demonic’ in  Ibsen’s  TAelPi/dDMC/fe,” 
Tulane  Drama  Review,  IV  (1959),  96-103. 

2394.  Lepke,  Arno  K.  “Who  Is  Doctor  Stockmann?”  SS,  32:2,  57- 
75. 

2395.  Lund,  Mary  Graham.  “The  Existentialism  of  Ibsen,”  Person- 
alist,Al:i,  310-317. 

2396.  McFarlane,  James  Walter.  Ibsen  and  the  Temper  of  Norwe¬ 
gian  Literature.  Oxford  University  Press,  New  York.  Pp.  208.  $3.40. 

2397.  Naess,  Harald  S.  “Tre  engelske  Ibsenintervjuer  i  90-4rene,” 
Ibsen-drbok,  1957-59,  Skien,  141-160. 

2398.  Weigand,  Hermann  John.  The  Modern  Ibsen,  A  Reconsidera¬ 
tion.  Dutton  Everyman  Paperback,  New  York.  Pp.  416.  $1.75. 

Agnar  Mykle 

2399.  Lasso  Round  the  Moon.  Translated  by  Maurice  Michael. 
Dutton,  New  York.  Pp.  459.  $4.95. 

Sigrid  Undset 

2400  (2158).  Four  Stories. 

Rev.  by  Agnes  Brown  Leach,  ASR,  XLVIII;2,  20S. 

Henrik  Wergeland 

2401.  Kabell,  Aage.  Wergeland  I,  II.  1956,1957. 

Rev.  by  Theodore  Jorgensen,  JEGP,  LIX:2, 326-330. 
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VI.  Swedish 

See  also  2184-2186,  2189,  2215,  2221,  2253,  2302-2305,  2309. 

2402.  Arvatson,  Allan.  Svensk  psalm  under  1900-talet.  C.  W.  K. 
Gleerup,  Lund,  1959.  Pp.  188. 

Rev.  by  Joel  W.  Lundeen,  LuQ,  XII: 2,  183-184. 

2403.  Fleisher,  Frederic.  “18  Men  in  Stockholm”  [the  Swedish 
Academy],  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Oct.  20,  p.  13. 

2404.  Glass,  Dudley.  “Sweden’s  Outdoor  Theaters,”  i4S/?,  XLVIII: 
2,  145-152. 

2405.  Oreglia,  Giacomo.  Poesia  Svedese,  Stockholm- Roma,  1958. 
Pp.  226. 

Rev.  by  Oscar  Biidel,  SS,  32:1, 46-47. 

2406.  Wright,  Robert  L.  “A  Swedish  Ballad  of  the  American  Civil 
War”  [“Amerika”],  SP^Q,  XI:4,  139-144. 

2407.  Wadin-Qvarnstrdm,  Birgit.  “The  Traveling  State  Theater  of 
Sweden,”  ASR,  XLVIII:!,  59-64. 

Frans  G.  Bengtsson 

2408.  The  Sword  Does  Not  Jest:  The  Heroic  Life  of  King  Charles 
XII  of  Sweden.  Translated  by  Naomi  Walford.  St.  Martin’s  Press,  New 
York.  Pp.  xiv-f-495.  $10. 

Rev.  by  Richard  E.  Sullivan,  SPHQ,  XI:4, 162-164;  Mac  Lindahl,  SR,  XLIII:Sl,  55. 
Henning  Berger 

2409.  Johannesson,  Eric  O.  “Henning  Berger’s  Chicago  Novels,” 
SPHQ,  XI:  1,6-16. 

Bo  Bergman 

2410.  “Enemies:  A  Short  Story.”  Translated  by  Signhild  V.  Gustaf¬ 
son.  /ISP,  XLVIII :4,  379-385. 

Ingmar  Bergman 

2411.  Four  Screenplays.  Translated  by  Lars  Malmstrom  and  David 
Kushner.  Preface  by  Carl  Anders  Dymling  and  introduction  by  Bergman. 
Simon  and  Schuster,  New  York.  Pp.  xxii-l-329.  $6. 

Smiles  of  a  Summer  Night,  The  Seventh  Seal,  Wild  Strawberries,  The  Magician. 

2412.  Fleisher,  Frederic.  “  ‘Strindberg  of  the  Screen’  Reveres  The¬ 
ater,”  Christian  Science  Monitor,  June  7,  p.  14.  [Ingmar  Bergman]. 

2413,.  “The  Precarious  Vogue  of  Ingmar  Bergman,”  Esquire,  LIII  :4, 
128-132. 
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Queen  Christina 

2414.  Stolpe,  Sven.  Fr&n  stoicism  tiU  mystik.  Studier  i  Drottning 
Kristinas  maximer.  Bonniers,  Stockholm,  1959.  Pp.  376.  33  crowns. 
Rev.  by  Richard  B.  Vowles,  55, 32:1, 41-43. 

Gustaf  Eroding 

2415.  Fleisher,  Frederic.  Christian  Science  Mon¬ 

itor,  Aug.  25,  p.  7. 

Bo  Harald  Giertz 

2416.  The  Hammer  of  God.  Translated  by  Clifford  Ansgar  Nelson. 
Augustana  Press,  Rock  Island,  Ill.  Pp.  335.  $3.75. 

2417.  With  My  Own  Eyes;  a  Life  of  Jesus.  Translated  by  Maurice 
Michael.  Macmillan,  New  York.  Pp.  236.  $4.50. 

Vila  Isaksson 

2418.  The  Virgin  Spring.  Translated  by  Lars  Malmstrom  and  David 
Kushner.  Ballantine  Books,  New  York.  Pp.  1 14.  Fifty  cents. 

Per  Kalm 

2419.  Kerkkonen,  Martii.  Peter  Kalm’s  North  American  Journey: 
Its  Ideological  Background  and  Results.  Finska  Historiska  Samfundet, 
Helsingfors,  1959.  Pp.  260.  $3.50. 

Rev.  by  Adolph  B.  Benson,  SPHQ,  XI:2,  85-87. 

Par  Lager kvist 

2420.  Oberholzer,  Otto.  Par  Lagerkvist.  Studien  zu  seiner  Prosa 
und  seinen  Dramen.  1958. 

Rev.  by  Thomas  R.  Buckman,  JEGP,  LIX:4,  820-823. 

2421.  Scobbie,  Irene.  “Contrasting  Characters  in  Barabbas,”  SS, 
32:4,  212-220. 

2422.  Smith,  Kay  Nolte.  “Par  Lagerkvist:  Playwright  and  Philoso¬ 
pher,” /ISM,  54:3,24-26. 

2423.  Spector,  Robert  Donald.  “Lagerkvist  and  Existentialism,”  SS, 
32:4,  203-211. 

Selma  Lagerldf 

2424.  Ahlstrom,  Gunnar.  Den  underbara  resan.  En  bok  om  Selma 
Lagerldfs  Nils  Holgersson.  Bonniers,  Stockholm.  Pp.  196.  7:50  crowns. 
Kring  Gosta  Berlings  Saga.  Natur  och  Kultur,  Stockholm,  1959.  18:50 
crowns. 

Rev.  by  Eric  O.  Johannesson,  55,  32:3,  172-174. 
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2425.  Johannesson,  Eric  O.  “Isak  Dinesen  and  Selma  Lagerldf,”  55, 
32:1,  18-26. 

2426.  Lagerroth,  Erland.  Landskap  och  natur  i  Gosta  Berlings  saga 
och  Nils  Holgersson.  Bonniers,  Stockholm,  1958.  Pp.  440+viii.  38 
crowns. 

Rev.  by  Eric  O.  Johannesson,  55, 32:2, 119-120. 

Harry  Martinson 

2427.  Johannesson,  Eric  O.  ^'Aniara:  Poetry  and  the  Poet  in  the 
Modem  World,”  55,  32:4,  185-202. 

Vilhelm  Moberg 

2428.  Sista  brevet  till  Sverige.  Bonniers,  Stockholm,  1959.  Pp.  367. 
Rev.  by  Erland  Lagerroth,  AB,  55:1, 4-5. 

2429.  Haugen,  Einar.  “Vilhelm  Mobergs  amerikasvenska  ‘sammel- 
surium  av  orimligheter,’  ”  Svenska  Dagbladet,  May  12. 

2430.  Haugen,  Einar.  “Andrew  Petersons  spr&k,”  Svenska  Dag¬ 
bladet,  Dec.  2,  Uppl.  B,  p.  4. 

See  Items  2428-2433.  A  preliminary  examination  of  Andrew  Peterson’s  diary,  a 
Moberg  source  for  the  tetralogy  about  the  emigrants. 

2431.  Moberg,  Vilhelm.  “Utvandrarna  vittnar  om  sitt  spr&k,” 
Svenska  Dagbladet,  Dec.  23,  p.  4. 

2432.  Moberg,  Vilhelm.  “Utvandrarnas  sprik,”  Svenska  Dagbladet, 
May  27.  Reply  to  Item  2430. 

2433.  Haugen,  Einar.  “Mobergs  amerikasvenska — en  replik,” 
Svenska  Dagbladet,  June  3.  Reply  to  Item  2432. 

2434.  Olauson,  Ake.  “The  Emigrant  Monument  in  Karlshamn,” 
5P^0,  XI:  1,2-5. 

Vilhelm  Moberg  the  main  speaker  at  the  dedication. 

Runar  Schildt 

2435.  Schoolfield,  George  C.  “Runar  Schildt  and  Swedish  Finland,” 
55,32:1,  7-17. 

Sven  Stolpe 

2436.  Night  Music.  Translated  by  John  Devlin.  Sheed  and  Ward, 
New  York.  Pp.  286. 

Rev.  by  Holger  Lundbergh,  ASM,  54:10,  38-39. 

August  Strindberg 

2437.  “A  Dream  Play,”  A  Treasury  of  the  Theatre,  Holt,  New  York. 
Translated  by  Arvid  Paulson. 
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2438.  Five  Plays.  Translated  by  Elizabeth  Sprigge.  Anchor  Books, 
Garden  City,  New  York.  Pp.  351.  Paper,  $1.45. 

Creditors,  Crime  and  Crime,  The  Dance  of  Death,  Swan  White,  The  Great  Highway. 

2439  (2179).  Letters  of  August  Strindberg  to  Harriet  Basse. 

Rev.  by  Holger  Lundbergh,  ASM,  54:3,  33. 

2440.  The  People  of  Hemso.  Translated  by  Elspeth  Harley  Schu¬ 
bert.  Bonniers,  Stockholm,  1959.  13:50  crowns. 

Rev.  by  Carl  E.  W.  L.  Dahlstrdm,  SPHQ,  XI:  2,  89-91 ;  Henry  Goddard  Leach,  ASR, 
XLVIII:2,  204. 

2441.  The  Road  to  Damascus.  Translated  by  Graham  Rawson. 
Grove  F*ress,  New  York.  Pp.  286.  $1.95. 

2442  (2175).  The  Saga  of  the  Folkungs ;  Engelbrekt. 

Rev.  by  Llewellyn  Jones,  ASR,  XLVIII:!,  91;  Richard  B.  Vowles,  MLQ,  21:1,  88- 
89;  Harold  B.  Obee,  Players  Magazine,  Jan.,  92-93. 

2443.  Seven  Plays  by  August  Strindberg.  Translated  by  Arvid  Paul¬ 
son.  Bantam  Books,  New  York.  Seventy-five  cents. 

The  Father,  Miss  Julie,  Comrades,  The  Stronger,  The  Bond,  Crimes  and  Crimes, 
Easter.  Rev.  by  Holger  Lundbergh,  ASM,  54:12, 34. 

2444  (2176).  The  Vasa  Trilogy:  Master  Olof,  Gustav  Vasa,  Erik 
XIV. 

Rev.  by  Llewellyn  Jones,  4SR,  XLVIII:!,  91;  Jim  Bob  Stephenson,  Players  Maga¬ 
zine,  February,  112;  Richard  B.  Vowles,  MLQ,  21:1,  88-89. 

2445.  Johnson,  Walter.  “Strindberg  and  the  Danse  Macabre,”  MD, 
III:  1, 8-15.  [The  Dance  of  Death,  I,  II]. 

2446.  Poulenard,  Elie.  Strindberg  et  Rousseau.  Presses  Universi- 
taires  de  France,  Paris,  1959.  Pp.  vi-f-188.  800  F.-I-T.L. 

Rev.  by  Carl  E.  W.  L.  Dahlstrdm,  SS,  32:3, 170-171. 

2447.  (jgonvittnen:  August  Strindberg,  Ungdom  och  mannadr. 
Edited  by  Stellan  Ahlstrom.  Wahlstrom  &  Widstrand,  Stockholm,  1959. 
Pp.  240.  19:50 crowns  (paper);  25:50  (bound). 

Rev.  by  Walter  Johnson,  SS,  32:3, 171-172. 

Esaias  Tegnir 

2448.  Frithiof’s  Saga.  Translated  by  Ida  Mauch.  Exposition  Press, 
New  York.  Pp.  155.  $3. 

Zacharias  Topelius 

2449.  Canute  Whistlewinks  and  Other  Stories.  Longmans,  Green, 
New  York,  1959.  Pp.  272.  $4. 
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Gustaf  U nonius 

2450.  A  Pioneer  in  Northwest  America  1841-1858:  The  Memoirs  of 
Gustaf  U nonius.  Translated  by  J.  O.  Backlund,  edited  by  Nils  William 
Olsson.  Vol.  II.  The  University  of  Minnesota  Press  for  the  Swedish  Pio¬ 
neer  Historical  Society.  Pp.  357.  $7.50. 

Rev.  by  Paul  H.  Elmen,  SPHQ,  XI:2, 82-85. 

Per  Wdstberg 

2451.  “The  Whale  Islands:  A  Short  Story,”  ASR,  XLVIII:2,  183- 
187. 


REVIEWS 


Fmlandssvenskt  bibUotek.  Soderstrom  &  Co.  and  Holger  Schildts  Forlag,  Helsingfors, 

1959-60.  8.50  SwJcr.  per  volume. 

Many  admirable  series  of  inexpensive  books  have  appeared  in  recent  years, 
admirable  series  serving  admirable  ends.  For  the  literary  historian,  however,  none  of 
these  has  been  more  welcome  than  the  popular  library  designed  to  make  available, 
systematically,  the  important  works  of  a  single  national  literature — particularly  when 
the  literature  in  question  has  not  hitherto  received  sufficient  critical  attention  to  war¬ 
rant  reprinting  of  its  classics,  major  and  minor.  The  United  States  has  such  an  under¬ 
taking  in  the  “American  Century  Series”  of  the  Sagamore  Press;  the  sixty-odd  vol¬ 
umes  of  Austria’s  “Stiasny-Bucherei”  should  make  scholars,  students,  and  general 
readers  aware  that  Germany’s  mutilated  southeastern  neighbor  possesses  a  literature 
as  varied,  and  as  problematical,  as  its  larger  linguistic  brother  does. 

Two  years  ago,  a  similar  project  was  begun  in  favor  of  still  a  third  literature,  the 
Finland-Swedish,  previously  overshadowed  by  the  “standard”  or  “classic”  corpus 
scriptorum  extant  in  its  tongue.  Just  as  students  of  English  literature  (Americans  not 
least  among  them)  long  regarded  American  letters  with  supercilious  eyes,  just  as 
Germanists  thought  they  had  exhausted  the  possibilities  of  the  Inn’s  farther  side  with 
studies  of  Grillparzer,  Stifter,  Rilke,  and  Hofmannsthal  (studies  ignoring  the  fact  that 
Austrian  literature  was  produced  by  a  culture  altogether  different  from  (Germany ’s), 
so,  in  Sweden,  interest  in  Finland-Swedish  letters  has  been  expressed  largely  by  the 
overabundance  of  books  on  Runeberg  and,  lately,  the  paying  of  lip  service  to  the 
giants  of  Finland-Swedish  modernism,  Sodergran,  Diktonius,  Rabbe  Enckell,  and 
Bjorling.  (Professor  Gunnar  Tidestrom’s  admirable  biography  of  Sodergran  is  the 
exception  proving  the  rule.)  The  Fmlandssvenskt  bibUotek  has  been  designed  not  only 
to  make  Finland’s  Swedish  minority  more  keenly  aware  of  its  literary  heritage,  but  to 
call  attention  in  Sweden  to  the  work  of  the  Eastern  Swedes,  as  Jarl  Hemmer  liked  to 
call  his  people.  The  library  is  being  published  simultaneously  in  Sweden  under  the 
auspices  of  Lindqvists  Forlag,  in  bindings  which,  incidentally,  are  much  less  attractive 
than  those  of  their  Finnish  opposite  numbers. 

The  publishers  of  the  library,  however,  got  off  directly  on  the  wrong  foot,  both 
from  the  esthetic  and  (in  the  long  run)  economic  point  of  view.  Reading  the  minds  of 
Holger  Schildt’s  and  Soderstrom’s  editors,  one  concludes  that  their  mistakes  in  these 
two  categories  came  from  their  desire  to  make  the  series  pay  for  itself,  an  altogether 
understandable  wish  on  the  part  of  houses  which  daily  must  struggle  against  fearful 
odds  in  order  to  continue  their  exbtence.  The  items  chosen  for  the  library’s  first  year 
were:  Arvid  Mome,  Den  svenska  jorden  and  Infor  kavets  anlete  (in  a  single  vol¬ 
ume)  ;  Hugo  Ekhammar,  Under  torparsolen;  Hagar  Olsson,  Ckitambo;  Jacob  Tegen- 
gren,  Dikter  i  urval;  Harald  Homborg,  Hakenskiolds  pd  Sveaborg;  Tito  Colliander, 
Forbarma  dig;  Jarl  Hemmer,  Dikter  i  urval;  and  Margit  von  Willebrand-HoUmerus, 
Hedvig  ock  Desirie.  Of  these  eight  books,  two  do  not  belong  in  a  series  which  hopes  to 
present  the  best  face  of  Finland-Swedish  literature  to  the  world:  Homborg’s  and 
WOlebrand-Hollmerus’s  novels  cannot  be  taken  very  seriously.  Arvid  Mome  surely 
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deserved  representation  in  the  library,  preferably  with  a  selection  from  his  lyrics; 
instead,  he  was  given  the  honor  of  opening  the  fight  with  two  novellas  which  do  him 
little  credit:  Den  svenska  jorden  u  a  warming-over  of  Arne  Garborg’s  novels  on  the 
peasant-student,  and  Inf  dr  havets  anlete,  a  kind  of  Taugenickts  amongst  the  Finnish 
skerries,  might  better  have  been  written  in  1820  than  1920.  These  are  the  debits;  the 
credits,  some  conditionally  so,  are  the  novels  of  Hugo  Ekhammar,  Hagar  Olsson,  and 
Tito  Colliander,  and  the  selections  from  Jacob  Tegengren’s  and  Jarl  Hemmer’s  verse. 

Ekhammar’s  Under  torparsolen  (1922),  a  description  of  Swedish  tenant-farming 
in  Vastra  Nyland  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  an  important  document  for 
those  interested  in  the  sociology  of  literature:  it  contains  an  ominous  mixture  of  justi¬ 
fiable  class-hatred  and  less  justifiable  national  hatred  (directed  against  the  Finns). 
Whether  many  present  readers  will  understand  the  book’s  import,  either  as  an  attesta¬ 
tion  of  proletarian  schizophrenia  d  la  Adolf  Hitler  or  as  an  ancestor  of  Leo  Agren’s  and 
Anders  Cleve’s  new  Finland-Swedish  naturalism,  is  another  question:  it  can  be  taken 
as  a  relatively  innocuous  piece  of  hembygdskonst.  A  reprinting  of  any  work  by  Hagar 
Olsson  (whose  humanism  contrasts  so  sharply  with  Ekhammar’s  sour  vulgarity)  is 
cause  for  happiness;  many  less  deserving  authors  have  long  since  got  their  collected 
works,  while  one  must  stiU  search  the  second-hand  bookstores  for  tattered  individual 
volumes  by  Finland-Sweden’s  best  living  prosaist.  Chitambo,  moreover,  is  a  fine  rep¬ 
resentative  work  for  the  Finland-Swedes,  a  summation  and  explanation  of  the  esthetic 
idealism  which  forms  the  core  of  their  culture  and  literature — ^the  kind  of  idealism 
which  presumably  inspires  Swedish  publishers  in  Finland  or  which  enabled  the  late 
Gunnar  Bjorling  to  continue  the  publication  of  his  difficult  lyrics  for  miniscule  audi¬ 
ences  in  Finland  and  Sweden.  The  joy  occasioned  by  Hagar  Olsson’s  inclusion  in  the 
library  (another  of  her  noveb,  Trasnidaren  och  doden,  has  recently  been  added  to  the 
Levande  UUeratur  series  of  the  Natur  och  Rultur  Forlag)  is  equally  applicable  to  Tito 
Colliander.  A  religious  novelist,  that  rare  bird  in  contemporary  Scandinavia — despite 
the  rlaims  made  for  such  various  and  gifted  personalities  as  Martin  A.  Hansen,  Tarjei 
Vesaas,  and  Lars  Ahlin,  who,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  adequately  supported  by  pillars 
altogether  different  from  those  of  the  church — ^Tito  Colliander  has  been  badly  neg¬ 
lected  by  criticism.  As  Johannes  Salminen,  the  author  of  the  introduction  to  For- 
barma  dig,  points  out,  Erik  Hjalmar  Linder  could  not  find  room  for  the  “Finnish 
Dostojevski’’  in  the  new  Ittustrerad  svensk  litteraturhistoria.  Finally,  Jacob  Tegen- 
gren  and  Jarl  Hemmer  are  both  poets  who  gain  immensely  when  presented  in  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  selection  (Hemmer’s  widow.  Saga,  has  picked  out  the  best  of  her  husband’s 
work  for  this  new  edition) ;  and,  as  twentieth-century  Swedish  Finland’s  most  mem¬ 
orable  poets,  save  Arvid  Mome,  in  the  conservative  vein,  they  both  deserve  places  in 
the  series — nor  would  piety  permit  their  exclusion. 

The  balance  for  the  Finland-Swedish  Library  in  1959,  then,  is:  two  bad  selec¬ 
tions,  one  major  poet  poorly  represented,  and  five  items  of  value.  Homborg  and 
Willebrand-HoUmerus  were  intended,  no  doubt,  to  bear  the  financial  burden  of  the 
undertaking,  and  perhaps  Tegengren  and  Hemmer,  always  popular  figures,  were 
chosen  for  the  same  reason.  (In  defense  of  Homborg  and  Willebrand-HoUmerus,  it 
might  be  said  that  their  noveb  offer  fairly  interesting  pictures  of  Finland’s  two  great 
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crises  in  the  nineteenth  century:  Hakenskiolds  pi  Sveaborg  has  to  do  with  Cron- 
stedt’s  infamous  capitulation,  Hedvig  ock  Demit  reflects  the  Crimean  War  and  the 
“hunger-years”  of  the  1860’s  in  the  relatively  quiet  waters  of  a  Finnish  estate.)  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  one  suspects  that  some  of  the  editors’  choices  may  have  been  prompted  by 
considerations  neither  financial  nor  artistic.  In  view  of  the  ill-treatment  which  Fin¬ 
land’s  Swedes  have  been  accorded,  in  varying  degrees,  ever  since  the  Republic’s  foun¬ 
dation,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  want  to  defend  themselves ;  but  is  such  a 
defense  best  carried  out,  on  the  cultural  level,  by  opening  the  Finland-Swedish  Library 
with  works  in  which  an  absurd  and  stereot3q>ed  anti-Fennidsm  is  obvious?  Mome’s 
Den  svenska  jorden  shows  Swedish  businessmen  betraying  the  interests  of  Swedish 
farmers  by  selling  their  land  to  shiftless  Finns ;  Inf  dr  havets  anlete  has  two  villains,  a 
base  and  grotesque  Finn  and  a  majestic  Swede.  And  Ekhammar,  wbo  follows  directly 
upon  Mome,  is  the  most  violent  Finn-baiter  in  the  hbtory  of  Finland-Swedish  letters. 
Would  not  the  Finland-Swedish  cause  have  been  better  served  by  the  inclusion  of 
works  demonstrating  the  unique  and  indispensable  role  of  the  Finland-Swedes  in 
Finnish  culture  ? 

The  quality  of  the  eight  volumes  published  in  1960  is  more  uniform:  the  editors 
seem  to  have  got  their  bearings.  Tbe  historical  novel  is  still  at  hand,  but  now  repre¬ 
sented  by  two  superior  works  in  the  genre:  Valdemar  Nyman’s  novel  of  Aland  in  the 
Reformation,  Margareta  Jdnsdotter  till  Bastd,  and  Goran  Stenius’s  picture  of  Carelia 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Hungergropen.  (The  latter  novel,  written 
during  the  war  of  1941-44,  does  what  would  have  been  impossible  in  the  works  of  a 
Mome,  let  alone  an  Ekhammar:  it  depicts  a  Finnish  nationality  composed  of  Swedes, 
Finns,  and  emigrants  from  a  good  many  other  European  lands.)  An  earlier  period  of 
Finland-Swedish  letters  b  given  expression  in  Mikael  Lybeck’s  T omas  Indal,  one  of 
Finland’s  many  books  about  the  problem  of  human  isolation — Lybeck,  like  Runar 
Schildt  and  Gustav  Aim,  was  a  victim  of  the  melancholy  that  characterizes  Finnish 
culture.  Schildt  and  Aim  are  in  the  new  series,  too,  the  former  with  four  tales  from 
Gstra  Nyland’s  peasant  world,  the  latter  with  Fingstman,  the  often-mentioned  (but, 
until  now,  never  reprinted)  collection  of  stories  about  southwestern  Finland.  R.  R. 
Eklund’s  fine  and  suggestive  prose,  a  worthy  companion  of  Schildt’s,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  two  short  memoirs  from  his  boyhood  in  Osterbotten,  Liten  drdmmarpilt  and  Ny 
dag  bar  jar  (in  one  volume) ;  while  a  memoirist  of  an  altogether  different  cast,  Konni 
Zilliacus,  the  great  intriguer  of  the  Bobrikoff  years,  has  his  brave  and  noisy  say  in 
Frin  ofdrdstid  ock  oroUga  ir.  An  extremely  valuable  anthology  of  the  lyric  from 
1916  until  19S9,  Facklor  over  jorden,  edited  by  Theodor  Warburton,  concludes  the 
Finland-Swedish  Library’s  second  half:  it  will  supplement  Olof  Lagercrantz’s  Ftn- 
tandssvensk  lyrik  (1948)  and  may  replace  Stig  Carlson’s  40  dr  finlandssvensk  lyrik 
(19SS). 

There  are  still  criticisms  to  be  placed  against  the  series,  even  in  its  improved  state. 
Yet  it  is  useless  to  criticize  until  one  knows  what  the  publishers  intend  to  do  with  the 
Library.  One  hopes,  of  course,  that  it  will  be  continued,  and  that  it  will  contain  at 
least  a  few  of  the  many  Finland-Swedish  works  difficult  of  access;  some  desiderata 
would  be:  a  reprinting  of  the  short-lived  Henry  Parland’s  two  books,  a  selection  from 
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Kerstln  Sdderholm’s  diaries,  a  new  edition  of  Ole  Torvalds’  novella-collection  from 
1946,  Svir  glddje,  volumes  of  prose  by  Solveig  von  Schoultz,  Mirjam  Tuominen,  and 
Rabbe  Enckell.  Nor  should  earlier  literature  be  forgotten:  the  Library’s  oldest  mem¬ 
ber  thus  far  is  Tomas  Indal  (1911).  If  the  Library  is  to  have  literary-historical  value, 
then  it  must  offer  some  Tavaststjema  (whose  Hirda  tider  is  indisputably  a  better 
picture  of  the  “hunger-years”  than  Hedvig  och  Desirie),  and  the  unhappy  J.  J.  Week- 
sell’s  Daniel  Hjort.  More  political  and  cultural  memoirs,  from  every  period  of  Fin¬ 
land’s  history,  would  be  welcome ;  and  certainly  some  of  the  literature’s  major  essay¬ 
ists,  from  Werner  Soderhjelm  to  Hans  Ruin,  warrant  attention. 

However,  the  fulfillment  of  the  requests,  made  of  the  unsuspecting  publishers  by 
a  reviewer  far  from  the  scene  of  battle,  depends  upon  the  continuation  of  the  series, 
and  that  continuation  depends  in  turn  upon  the  Library’s  reception  in  Sweden ;  Fin¬ 
land  alone  cannot  support  it.  If  a  private  impression  will  be  allowed,  then  the  reviewer 
must  confess  a  fear  that  the  series — ^partly  because  of  its  bad  beginning,  partly  because 
of  the  Swedish  reading  public’s  indifference  to  books  from  beyond  the  Roslag’s  billow¬ 
ing  waves — has  not  awakened  great  interest  in  Sweden  proper. 

George  C.  Schoolfieu) 
Duke  University 


The  Saga  of  King  Heidrek  the  Wise.  Edited  and  Translated  from  the  Icelandic  with 

Introduction,  Notes  and  Appendices  by  Christopher  Tolkien.  Thomas  Nelson 

and  Sons,  London,  1960.  Pp.  xxxviii-|-100. 

Hervarar  saga  ok  HeiSreks  konungs,  as  this  saga  is  more  commonly  known,  is  the 
second  volume  to  appear  in  the  series  of  Icelandic  texts  with  English  translation  pub¬ 
lished  by  Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons  under  the  general  editorship  of  SigurSur  Nordal 
and  G.  Turville-Petre.  For  the  student  of  Germanic  poetry  Hervarar  saga  is  quite  as 
important  as  Volsunga  saga  (which  is  listed  among  the  forthcoming  titles  in  this 
series).  Whereas  the  writer  of  Volsunga  saga  fused  the  heroic  lays  of  the  Poetic  Edda 
into  a  prose  harmony  without  quoting  extensively,  the  compiler  of  HeiSreks  saga 
incorporated  over  100  stanzas,  most  of  which  are  not  preserved  elsewhere.  Included 
in  this  verse  material  are  The  Battle  of  the  Goths  and  Huns,  one  of  the  oldest  Ger¬ 
manic  heroic  lays;  The  Waking  of  Angant^r,  a  poem  of  haunting  power  much  ad¬ 
mired  by  W.  P.  Ker;  Hjdlmar’s  Death  Song,  a  melancholy  retrospective  monologue; 
and  the  completely  autochthonous  Riddles  of  King  Heidrek,  of  especial  interest  to  the 
folklorist  because  of  their  uniqueness.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  Tolkien’s  transla¬ 
tion  of  these  poems  with  those  of  Hollander  in  Old  Norse  Poems  (New  York  1936). 
Both  translations  preserve  the  alliteration  and  the  style  of  the  original,  but  Tolkien’s 
English  is  less  archaic  and  inventive  than  that  of  Hollander. 

The  editorial  principles  followed  in  this  volume  are  the  same  as  those  of  Gunnlaugs 
saga,  the  first  volume  of  the  series.  The  Icelandic  text  b  in  normalized  spelling;  notes 
and  critical  apparatus  are  held  to  an  irreducible  minimum ;  the  translation  b  on  the 
facing  page.  In  the  concise  Introduction  (pp.  vii-xxxviii)  Tolkien  discusses  the  poems 
of  the  saga;  problems  of  textual  hbtory  and  composition,  the  motifs  of  the  good 
counseb  and  the  cursed  sword,  and  the  relationship  of  thb  saga  to  other  fornaldar- 
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sogur.  In  his  discussion  of  the  relationship  of  the  three  redactions  and  the  many  MSS 
of  the  saga,  Tolkien  follows  the  definitive  study  and  edition  by  J6n  Helgason 
(HeiSreks  saga,  Copenhagen  1924).  The  meticulously  edited  text,  the  correct  and 
highly  readable  translation,  and  the  concise  but  comprehensive  discussion  of  the 
salient  literary  and  philological  problems  recommend  this  handsome  volume  to  aU 
students  of  Icelandic  literature  and  Germanic  heroic  legend.  Its  value  b  enhanced  by 
a  select  bibliography,  ample  appendices  (pp.  66-91),  and  a  glossary  of  technical 
terms ;  its  use  is  facilitated  by  an  index  of  personal  and  place  names. 

Paul  Schach 

University  of  Nebraska 


Henrik  Ibsen.  Brand.  Translation  and  Introduction  by  Michael  Meyer.  Foreword  by 
W.  H.  Auden.  Anchor  Books,  Doubleday  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Garden  City,  New  York, 
1960.  Pp.  1S7.  Ninety-five  cents. 

Henrik  Ibsen.  “When  We  Dead  Awaken"  and  Three  Other  Plays  (The  Lady  from 
the  Sea,  The  Master  Builder,  John  Gabriel  Borkman).  Translations  and  Intro¬ 
ductions  by  Michael  Meyer.  Anchor  Books,  Doubleday  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Garden  City, 
New  York,  1960.  Pp.  xiv -1-376.  $1.4S. 

Michael  Meyer’s  translation  of  Brand  is  an  acting  version,  successfully  performed 
in  London  in  1959.  Omissions  and  condensations  are  necessary  to  fit  Brand  to  the 
modem  stage,  or  to  any  stage.  Indeed,  Ibsen  himself  seems  to  have  thought  of  it  as 
primarily  closet  drama,  a  “dramatic  poem”  (dramatisk  digt)  rather  than  a  work  for 
the  theater.  The  first  performance — in  1885,  nearly  twenty  years  after  its  publication 
— required  between  six  and  seven  hours.  Obviously,  no  public  today  is  willing  to 
accept  such  a  heroic  dose  of  tresmak  i  baken.  Nevertheless,  despite  its  length  and 
occasional  scenes  technically  difficult  to  put  on  the  stage.  Brand  is  inherently  a  play 
and  calls  for  performance.  Mr.  Meyer  has  cut  and  condensed  well,  omitting  for  the 
most  part  only  passages  which  are  essentially  digressions  on  matters  now  largely  of 
historical  interest:  the  Dano-Prussian  War  of  1864,  land  reform,  and  the  industrial 
revolution.  The  result  is  a  drama  which  Punch  (April  15,  1959)  called  “one  of  the 
most  powerful  plays  London  has  seen  for  a  long  time.” 

But  Brand  b  not  only  drama,  it  b  poetic  drama.  And  Mr.  Meyer  has  unfortun¬ 
ately  left  out  most  of  the  poetry.  To  be  sure,  hb  version  b  printed  like  verse,  with  a 
capital  letter  at  the  beginning  of  every  line  and  an  unjustified  margin  on  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  page.  W.  H.  Auden,  who  wrote  the  “Foreword,”  speaks  of  Meyer’s 
“loose  blank  verse” — and  Auden  b  himself  a  poet  who  should  know  verse  from  prose. 
However,  Punch’s  critic,  who  heard  the  pby  rather  than  read  it  silently,  referred  to  it 
as  “sound  prose,”  and  almost  any  passage  taken  at  random  makes  plain  that  hb  ear 
did  not  deceive  him. 

Take,  for  example.  Brand’s  speeech  in  Act  III: 

Yes,  but  it  all  seemed  easy  to  me.  With  you 

Love  came  like  a  sunny  spring  day  to  warm  my  heart. 

I  had  never  known  it  ^fore.  My  father  and  mother 
Never  loved  me.  They  quenched  the  little  flame 
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That  faltered  from  the  ashes.  It  was  as  though 
All  the  gentleness  I  carried  suppressed  within  me 
Had  been  saved  so  that  I  could  give  it  all  to  you 
And  him. 

This  is  not  blank  verse,  however  “loose,”  or  even  free  verse.  It  is  simply  prose, 
chopped  into  arbitrary  lengths,  and  if  it  were  printed  as  prose  no  one  could  tell  where 
one  line  stopped  and  the  next  began.  The  words  are  prosaic,  too,  and  half  the  figure 
of  Brand’s  parents  smothering  a  fire  they  ought  to  have  kindled  disappears. 

ej  faer,  ej  moer  den  havde  taendt ; 
de  dulm^  hekt  den  flyvegnist, 
som  sprang  af  asken  her  og  hist. 

Granted,  Ibsen’s  iambic  and  trochaic  tetrameter  do  not  conform  to  the  traditions 
of  English  dramatic  poetry,  and  rhymed  verse  k  too  gaudy  for  the  Anglo-American 
stage.  That  still  does  not  excuse  Meyer’s  flat  and  colorless  language,  which  reflects  the 
original  as  inadequately  as  a  plain  line  drawing  would  a  painting  by  Rembrandt.  We 
see  the  original  must  be  a  great  masterpiece.  Something  of  its  power  breaks  through 
to  us  in  spite  of  the  inappropriate  medium.  But  gone  are  the  color  and  richness,  the 
tense  interplay  of  light  and  shadow,  the  sound  that  k  an  inevitable  echo  of  the  sense. 

Gone,  too,  k  Ibsen’s  scathing  wit,  hk  biting  satire  which  at  times  k  as  devastating 
as  that  of  Alexander  Pope.  There  k  strength  of  thought  still  in  Brand’s  denunciation 
of  conventional  Christianity,  as  Meyer  gives  it: 

You  separate 

Life  from  faith  and  doctrine.  You  do  not  want 
To  live  your  faith.  For  that  you  need  a  God 
Who’ll  keep  one  eye  shut.  That  God  k  getting  feeble 
Like  the  generation  that  worships  him. 

But  the  tone  k  that  of  a  slightly  ill-natured  parson  scolding  from  the  pulpit,  not 
the  scathing  fury  of  a  man  who  can  no  longer  endure  the  perversion  of  religious  values. 

I  skiller  liv  fra  tro  og  Isre ; 
for  ingen  gselder  det  at  vaere ; 
jer  straeben  er,  jer  &nd  at  haeve, 
men  ikke  hek  og  fuldt  at  leve. 

I  trenger  tU,  for  slig  at  slingre, 
en  Gud  som  ser  igennem  fingre; — 
som  skegten  selv,  dens  Gud  mA  gr&ne 
og  males  med  kalot  og  m&ne. 

Ibsen’s  couplets  have  the  final  ring  of  “What  oft  was  thought  but  ne’er  so  well 
expressed.”  Hk  language  contrasts  dramatically  the  preste-dansk  of  Bible  and  Cate- 
chkm  with  the  tame  words  of  household  speech.  And  hk  cruel  portrait  of  a  senile 
God  wearing  a  skullcap  to  hide  hk  bald  spot  k  as  far  from  Meyer’s  God  who  k 
merely  “getting  feeble”  as  blasphemy  k  from  a  yawn  in  church. 

Even  where  rhyme  and  meter  are  in  order  in  Englkh  as  well  as  Norwegian,  Meyer 
k  curiously  deaf  to  poetry.  Most  Englkh-speaking  readers  know  Brand  only  in  the 
old  rhymed  verse  translation  by  C.  H.  Herford,  sometimes  referred  to  as  “Archer’s” 
because  it  was  publkhed  under  Archer’s  supervision.  It  k  far  from  inspired,  although 
quite  close  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the  original.  But  it  seems  pure  poetry  in  compari¬ 
son  with  Meyer’s  version.  A  fair  test  passage  k  Einar’s  song  to  Agnes  in  Act  I,  since 
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here  Meyer  also  has  tried  his  hand  at  rhymed  verse  and  obviously  attempted  to  pro¬ 
duce  something  singable. 

Ibsen:  Agnes,  min  dejlige  sommerfugl, 

dig  vil  jeg  legende  fange ! 

Jeg  fletter  et  gam  med  masker  sm&, 
og  maskerae  er  mine  sange. 

Herford;  Agnes,  my  beautiful  butterfly. 

Playfully  shalt  thou  be  caught  I 
I  am  weaving  a  net  and  its  meshes  fine 
Are  all  of  its  music  wrought. 

Meyer:  Agnes,  my  butterfly. 

You  know  I  will  capture  you  yet. 

Though  you  fly,  ’twill  not  save  you 
For  soon  you’ll  be  caught  in  my  net. 

Incidentally,  Meyer’s  retention  of  the  old  Dano-Norwegian  spelling  of  the  name 
Ejnar  b  another  example  of  hb  insensitivity  to  the  sound  of  language.  As  long  ago  as 
1911  Herford  used  the  modern  form  Einar,  which  b  not  only  well  establbhed  in  Eng- 
Ibh  but  runs  no  risk  of  being  pronounced  “Edge-nar.” 

Meyer’s  translation  of  the  other  four  plays  b  more  satbfactory,  primarily  because 
they  are  in  prose.  When  We  Dead  Awaken,  The  Lady  from  the  Sea,  The  Master 
Builder  and  John  Gabriel  Borkman  all  have  poetic  overtones,  but  the  poetry  lies  as 
much  in  the  atmosphere  as  in  the  actual  lines.  Hence  the  translator’s  even  prose 
cannot  altogether  muffle  them.  Meyer  has  on  the  whole  succeeded  in  hb  effort  to  use 
“a  language  common  to  the  period  .  .  .  and  to  the  present”  while  retaining  “certain 
turns  of  phrase  which  look  Victorian  on  the  printed  page  but  have  proved  effective  in 
the  theater  when  spoken  by  an  actor  in  nineteenth-century  costume  in  a  nineteenth- 
century  room.”  The  old  problem  of  polite  versus  familiar  speech  trips  him  up  occa¬ 
sionally,  less  in  the  matter  of  du  and  De  than  in  the  use  of  proper  names.  Surely  no 
Victorian  lady  ever  addressed  a  gentleman  by  hb  last  name  without  the  Mr.  in  Eng- 
Ibh,  least  of  all  as  a  sign  of  old  friendship.  Yet  when  Ella  Rentheim  returns  after 
many  years  to  meet  her  old  love,  who  at  once  calb  her  “Ella,”  Meyer  lets  her  call  him 
“Borkman”  as  if  he  were  the  butler. 

In  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  book,  Meyer  makes  clear  that  these,  like  hb  Brand,  are 
acting  versions,  slightly  trimmed  to  fit  today’s  conventions.  The  cuts  are  not  spectac¬ 
ular  and  are  all  in  the  direction  of  improved  readability  as  well  as  actability.  Both 
volumes  are  paperbacks,  and  the  publbher  has  apparently  intended  them  primarily  for 
classroom  use.  Meyer  was  himself  lecturer  in  Englbh  literature  at  Uppsala,  and  he 
knows  the  schoolmaster’s  trade.  Hb  introductions  are  excellent  for  students:  clear, 
factual,  and  full  of  the  necessary  background  information  about  Ibsen’s  life  and 
authorship.  W.  H.  Auden’s  “Foreword”  to  Brand,  a  poetic-critic’s  comparison  of  the 
play  with  Peer  Gynt,  b  perhaps  more  interesting  to  the  lay  reader  already  somewhat 
familiar  with  Ibsen’s  works.  These  introductory  essays,  rather  than  any  unique  excel¬ 
lence  in  the  translations  themselves,  are  the  best  reason  for  preferring  Meyer’s  versions 
of  the  five  plays  to  previous  Englbh  translations. 

Frank  G.  Nelson 
Long  Beach  State  College 
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Nilson,  Sten  Sparre.  En  0m  i  uvcer,  Gyldendal,  Oslo,  1960.  Pp.  300. 

This  book  deals  with  Hamsun’s  attitude  toward  and  involvement  in  politics. 
Naturally  it  deals  specifically  with  his  position  during  World  War  II;  an  appendix 
contains  all  Hamsun  articles  published  in  the  years  1940-45.  But  Hamsun  was  engaged 
in  writing  articles  of  a  political  nature  throughout  his  adult  life,  and  because  his  ways 
of  thinking  politically  were  partly  formed  during  his  years  of  childhood  and  adoles¬ 
cence,  and  as  these  ways  of  thinking  politically  are  also  reflected  in  his  creative  writ¬ 
ing,  what  we  have  in  this  volume  is  nothing  less  than  a  “political  life  and  works”  of 
Hamsun.  The  chief  merits  of  this  book  lie  in  its  sympathy,  which  Hamsun  needs  and 
deserves,  and  in  its  objectivity,  that  is  in  the  author’s  honest  and  complete  use  of  sig¬ 
nificant  factual  material  (some  of  it  new)  such  as  biographical  details  as  well  as 
quotations  from  both  contemporary  critics  of  Hamsun  and  from  his  own  creative  and 
journalistic  writings.  Sometimes  objectivity  can  mask  the  author’s  lack  of  conviction. 
When  this  happens,  as  it  does  often  here,  it  mars  the  style  and  confuses  the  reader. 
Nevertheless,  these  conclusions  are  reached;  (a)  Hamsun’s  hatred  of  the  English 
rather  than  his  love  of  the  Germans  determined  his  political  attitude  after  1905  (this 
is  important  and  probably  correct) ;  (b)  Hamsun’s  unhappy  boyhood  years  with  his 
uncle  in  Hamar0y  should  be  stressed  in  all  attempts  to  explain  the  author’s  later 
behavior.  Psychologists  will  agree  to  this. 

In  his  efforts  to  judge  Hamsun,  Mr.  Nilson  has  come  to  disclaim,  however,  what 
to  me  at  least,  seem  very  nearly  irrefutable  facts  about  Hamsun’s  career,  namely  (1) 
that  much  of  hb  behavior  had  its  origin  in  a  feeling  of  social  and  cultural  inferiority 
and  (2)  that  his  attitude  toward  the  English  is  based  upon  personal  experience.  Mr. 
Nilson  tells  us  that  the  years  in  Nordland  taught  Hamsun  to  be  hard;  that  he  grew  up, 
not  in  a  crofter’s  home,  but  in  a  house  which  was  next  to  the  rectory  and  which  had  a 
library ;  further  that  Hamsun  met  with  success  when  he  started  writing.  Though  this 
is  true,  I  can  not  understand  how  it  is  possible  to  read  Hamsun’s  early  letters  without 
feeling  that  the  writer  is  also  unreasonably  sensitive  to  people’s  opinions  about  him. 
The  strange  ways  in  which  he  tried  to  make  an  impression  (of  Hamsun  in  Nordland: 
“He  is  the  best  teacher  I  have  had,  though  he  did  make  himself  ridiculous  with  his 
pince-nez”;  of  Hamsun  in  Hardanger:  “He  tried  to  look  different  from  most  people: 
he  walked  about  with  a  golden  pince-nez  and  smoked  better  tobacco”)  surely  are  a 
sign  of  extreme  self-consciousness.  When  Hamsun  did  succeed  in  his  pretenses,  this 
was  because  in  Nordland  and  Hardanger  he  was  still  in  the  provinces,  but  a  little  later, 
in  letters  from  Valdres  ( !),  from  America  and  from  Copenhagen,  he  showed  how  he 
had  to  struggle  for  recognition,  how  he  even  had  to  take  the  insults  and  patronizing 
remarks  from  people  who  had  little  education,  because  by  their  standards  he  had  none. 
Naturally,  when  his  fame  grew,  his  feeling  of  inferiority  became  one  of  superiority. 
Just  as  Nordland  and  Hardanger  became  provinces,  so  in  turn  did  Valdres,  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  Oslo.  But  it  is  strange  to  note  how  memories  of  early  humiliations  were  revived 
later,  as  when  forty  years  after  his  debut  lecture  in  Copenhagen  he  read  Jeppe 
Aakjsr's  account  of  it.  The  following  is  from  two  letters  to  Ove  Rode  (Hamsun  som 
han  var,  pr.  128/9) :  “. . .  indeed  is  there  nothing  that  could  hurt  me?  Then  you  have 
not  read  the  memoirs.  It  says  that  Brandes  roared  with  laughter  during  my  lecture 
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etc. . . .  When  he  afterwards  embraced  me  with  the  exceedingly  ironic  words,  he  com¬ 
pletely  annihilated  me.  ...  He  [i.e.,  Aakjsr]  knew  and  you  know  that  he  has  lied 
about  me  in  his  autobiography. . . .  You  will  also  regret  that  you  stayed  too  long  in 
Danish  journalism.”  Then  there  was  the  letter  to  Brandes  written  on  Christmas  Eve 
1898  in  Helsinki  (Hamsun  som  kan  var,  p.  106) :  "...  want  of  culture  is  not  to  speak 
without  respect  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  Nietzsche  did  that  also,  as  you  mentioned,  and  he 
had  little  culture;  want  of  culture  b  to  have  parents  who  did  not  make  one  into  a 
student  or  a  doctor  of  something  or  other,  want  of  culture  b  to  be  driven  over  to 
America,  to  manual  work  on  the  prairies  and  then  later  to  be  unable  to  acquire  the 
views  of  most  educated  people  .  . .  despite  honest  and  eager  attempts. . . .”  There  b 
pride  and  irony  in  thb  passage  but  surely  also  a  tremendous  feeling  of  inferiority.  Mr. 
Nilson  must  have  read  these  letters,  so  that  when  he  denies  in  Hamsun’s  character  the 
ezbtence  of  a  social  or  cultural  inferiority  complex  (p.  35),  it  b  merely  a  matter  of 
difference  in  interpretation. 

Mr.  Nilson  quotes  from  Hamsun’s  address  in  Vienna  1943  (p.  113):  “It  so  hap¬ 
pened  that  I  left  my  country  early,  and  I  met  strange  peoples,  also  Englbhmen. ...  I 
for  my  part  have  never  met  any  people  more  unkind  than  the  Englbh,  so  conceited,  so 
arrogant,  so  exclusive  . . . ,”  and  yet  Mr.  Nilson  disagrees  with  Nordahl  Grieg  (p.  170) 
that  Hamsun  must  have  had  personal  memories  of  the  Englbh  of  a  most  disagreeable 
kind:  he  knows  that  Hamsun  never  vbited  England.  But  Hamsun  says  he  met  them 
abroad,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  what  he  refers  to  b  mainly  hb  experience  in 
America.  He  had  come  here  as  a  “poet  for  the  Norwegians”  but  soon  had  to  take  up 
manual  labor  in  a  small  Wisconsin  town  where  social  life  was  completely  dominated 
by  well-to-do  Englbh  families.  Norwegian  settlers  in  Elroy  can  still  tell  of  the  arro¬ 
gance  and  exclusiveness  of  the  Englbh,  and  Hamsun  whose  whole  mind  was  set  on 
social  success,  must  have  felt  it  all  the  more.  Apart  from  the  schoolteacher  Johnston 
who  left  soon  after  Hamsun’s  arrival,  it  seems  hb  only  “intellectual”  contacts  were 
two  Norwegian  village  eccentrics.  Mr.  Nilson  quotes  from  a  passage  in  /  Mventyr- 
land  (1903)  in  which  Hamsun  describes  a  meeting  with  an  awkward  Englbhman  in 
the  Caucasus.  He  concedes  that  Hamsun  sounds  “annoyed,”  but  claims  that  before 
1905  such  incidents  only  produced  “momentary  emotional  reactions.”  It  b  a  weU- 
chosen  passage  and  appears  to  me  pathological  rather  than  humorous.  It  shows  at 
once  Hamsun’s  tremendous  inferiority  complex  and  the  reason  for  hb  hatred  of  the 
English ;  it  was  because  of  theb  exclusiveness,  because,  as  Nordahl  Grieg  says,  “theb 
aristocracy  b  completely  inimitable.  . .  .  Thb  must  have  filled  the  despotic  Hamsun 
with  an  almost  senseless  rage.” 

The  reference  to  Hamsun  as  an  eagle  b  probably  taken  from  Reiss- Andersen’s 
poem  from  1939 ;  but  Hamsun  was  no  “eagle.”  Hamsun  may  have  been  proud  and 
lonely,  but  he  was  also  neurotic  and  wanted  to  be  loved.  To  all  who  showed  him  sym¬ 
pathy  in  hb  early  years  Hamsun  gave  hb  friendship,  to  hb  helpers  in  Valdres,  to  the 
Russbns,  to  the  Germans;  but  things  English  he  regarded  with  the  hatred  of  a  rejected 
lover,  like  Nagel  hating  Dagny  or  Glahn  Edvarda.  The  idea  of  Hamsun  as  a  parvenu 
eiplains  not  only  hb  political  career,  but  more  importantly  hb  whole  unique  literary 
production.  Mr.  Nilson’s  book  b  an  attempt  to  reject  thb  idea.  I  do  not  feel  that  he 
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has  succeeded.  But  his  book  is  the  most  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  subject,  it 
contains  a  wealth  of  documentation  and  does  full  justice  to  the  works  of  other  scholars 
like  Braat0y,  Hoel,  Brynildsen,  Haaland,  Beyer,  and  Nordahl  Grieg  whose  little  essay 
in  Veien  frem  1936  is  probably  still  the  most  penetrating  of  all  these  studies. 

Harau)  N.£SS 
University  of  Wisconsin 

Duun,  Olav.  The  Floodtide  of  Fate.  (Menneske  og  maktene.)  Translated  by  R.  G. 

Popperwell.  Sidgwick  and  Jackson,  London,  1960.  Pp.  256.  Price  16/-. 

Olav  Duun’s  works  seem  to  have  failed,  so  far,  to  arouse  any  extensive  interest 
among  the  English-reading  public.  He  is  the  great  delineator  of  Norwegian  peasant 
life,  specifically  that  of  his  home  community  in  North  Tr0ndelag.  More  profoundly, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  Norwegian  writer,  he  has  described  his  people’s  spiritual  and 
physical  proximity  to  a  grudging  nature.  Only  Det  gode  Samvite  (1916),  and  the 
great  six-volume  epic  Juvikfolke  (1918-1923),  have  previously  appeared  in  English. 
The  latter  work  has  tended  to  overshadow  the  rest  of  his  production. 

Menneske  og  maktene  (1938)  was  Duun’s  last  work,  and  many  critics  consider  it 
his  most  outstanding  production.  It  is  gratifying,  therefore,  that  this  book  also  has 
been  made  available  in  English  translation  as  one  of  a  series  of  translations  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Council  of  Europe. 

Duun’s  books  from  the  mid-thirties  on,  express  a  feeling  of  the  approaching  world 
conflict.  The  little  community  described  in  Samtid  (1936),  with  its  useless  strife 
between  the  people  on  either  side  of  the  bay,  is  symbolic  of  the  world  drifting  toward 
catastrophe.  In  Menneske  og  maktene  we  find  a  description  of  such  a  catastrophe  on 
a  reduced  scale. 

The  book  describes  a  small  group  of  people  on  a  little  island  off  the  western  coast 
of  Norway,  who  are  wrestling  with  the  demons  of  the  storm  and  the  sea,  but  even 
more  with  the  demons  within  themselves. 

The  Norwegian  title,  Menneske  og  maktene,  is  more  felicitous  than  the  English 
one  insofar  as  it  suggests  man  in  hiS  relationship  to  the  natural  and  social  forces 
around  him,  as  well  as  to  the  powerful  drives  within.  The  English  title  refers  to  the 
deluge  which,  according  to  prophesy,  would,  and  indeed  almost  does,  swallow  up  the 
little  island. 

Artistically,  the  book  is  quite  remarkable.  In  a  short  introductory  chapter  we  are 
introduced  to  the  unique  group  of  people  living  at  0yvxre.  Then  the  author  uses  a 
clever  retrospective  technique  by  which  he  acquaints  us,  in  successive  chapters,  with 
the  past  history  of  each  character,  or  group  of  characters,  up  to  the  point  when  we 
meet  them  in  the  first  chapter.  Then  in  the  masterful  final  chapter  all  the  characters 
are  brought  together  again,  and  we  can  observe  the  effect  of  the  imminent  danger  of 
the  rising  flood. 

The  book  is  positive  and  optimistic  insofar  as  it  shows  how  the  best  qualities  in 
people  are  brought  out  in  the  hour  of  need.  Old  quarrels  and  hatreds  are  put  aside, 
and  old  enemies  become  real  friends.  Man  in  his  willingness  to  live  is  stronger  than  the 
most  ravaging  powers,  and  life  goes  on. 
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The  translation  b,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory.  It  is  a  real  challenge  for  anyone  to 
translate  Duun.  Writing  in  his  home  dialect,  he  has  a  language  rhythm  and  a  sentence 
construction  all  his  own.  His  popular  wisdom  and  never-failing  humor  are  couched 
in  a  language  filled  with  puns  and  pithy  proverbial  expressions,  many  of  which  defy 
adequate  translation. 

A  certain  number  of  specifically  British  words  and  expressions  may  seem  quaint 
and  misleading  to  American  readers.  On  page  10,  line  3,  “the  others  had  been  on  their 
uppers  for  years”  is  a  rendering  of  “dei  andre  var  snaue  for  &r  og  dag  sia.”  On  page 
136,  line  15  from  the  bottom  “she  took  and  kissed  him  on  the  chops”  is  a  translation 
of  “da  tok  ho  og  kyste  han  p&  kjaken.”  Why  not  render  “kjake”  with  the  etymologi¬ 
cally  related  word  “cheek”?  The  word  “fj0s”  is  consistently  translated  with  “byre,”  a 
word  not  generally  used  or  understood  in  America.  On  page  216,  line  7  from  the  bot¬ 
tom,  “outhouse”  translates  “skji,”  which  might  better  be  translated  with  the  word 
“shed.” 

On  page  25,  line  3  “against”  should  read  “again.”  On  page  205,  lines  18-22  there 
is  a  serious  mistranslation:  Vebj0rg  looked  at  Roald.  “But  she  dropped  her  eyes 
straight  away,  in  the  same  way  as  she  would  have  gathered  her  skirts  about  her  if  the 
wind  had  behaved  playfully  with  them.  God,  how  she  would  have  gathered  him 
around  her !”  The  “han”  in  the  Norwegian  text  clearly  refers  to  “kjolen” — here  trans¬ 
lated  with  the  “skirts” — and  not  to  Roald  I 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  translate  or  explain  proper  names,  the  meanings  of 
which  it  sometimes  might  be  useful  for  the  reader  to  know.  On  page  7,  line  10,  we  read 
that  “The  name  0yvxre  sounded  queer  to  other  people  .  .  .  ,”  but  the  important 
modifying  statement  in  the  original,  as  to  why  the  name  sounded  strange  to  others, 
namely  that  “alle  vzra  der  ikring  l&g  p&  0yar,”  has  been  omitted. 

.Arne  Brekke 
University  of  Chicago 


A  HISTORY  OF 
SWEDISH  UTERATIJRE 

by  Alrik  Gustafson 

Professor  Gustafson  traces  the  whole  story  of  Swedish  liter¬ 
ature  from  its  origins  in  ancient  rock  carvings  and  rune  stones 
to  the  present.  He  offers  critical  appraisals  of  such  interna¬ 
tionally  known  Swedish  writers  as  Strindberg,  Selma  Lagerlof, 
and  Par  Lagerkvist  as  well  as  a  host  of  others  including  Vil¬ 
helm  Moberg,  who  has  recently  attracted  many  American 
readers. 

Of  particular  value  to  scholars,  critics,  and  librarians  is  an 
extensive  critical  bibliographical  guide  which  provides  a  run¬ 
ning  commentary  on  Swedish  criticism  and  scholarship  as 
well  as  Anglo-American,  French,  and  German  works  in  the 
field. 

The  book  is  generously  illustrated  with  photographs  and  draw¬ 
ings  of  persons,  places,  and  events  notable  in  Sweden’s  literary 
history.  The  author  is  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Scandi¬ 
navian  Studies  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  xx  plus  709 
pages;  70  illustrations.  $8.00 

A  PIONEER  IN  NORTHWEST  AMERICA, 
1841-1858 

The  Memoirs  of  Custaf  Unonins 
Translated  by  Jonas  Oscar  Backlund;  edited  by 
Nils  William  Olsson.  Illustrated 

Volume  1, 16.00.  Volume  II,  $7.50 
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NOTES 


ANNIVERSARY.  Our  sister  organiza¬ 
tion,  The  American-Scandinavian  Foun¬ 
dation,  is  in  the  midst  of  celebrating  its 
fiftieth  anniversary.  To  celebrate  its 
half  century  of  impressive  achievements 
— publishing  The  American-Scandmavi- 
an  Review  since  1913,  awarding  fellow¬ 
ships  to  some  350  Americans  for  study  in 
Scandinavia,  assisting  hundreds  of  Scan¬ 
dinavians  who  have  come  here  to  study, 
arranging  lecture  tours  for  many  emi¬ 
nent  Scandinavians,  sponsoring  exhibi¬ 
tions,  publishing  ninety  books  in  its 
Scandinavian  classics  series,  and  doing 
many  other  things  to  cement  American- 
Scandinavian  cultural  relations,  the 
Foundation  will  reissue  five  of  its  classics 
now  out  of  print  (Niels  Lyhne,  The  Tales 
of  Ensign  Sldl,  The  Prose  Edda,  The 
Family  at  Gilje,  and  Gosta  Berling’s 
Saga),  put  on  several  exhibitions,  and 
initiate  a  corporate  donors  program  to 
expand  its  activities.  SASS  and  55  ex¬ 
tend  their  best  wishes  for  a  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  anniversary. 

WISCONSIN  INSTITUTE.  “To  pro¬ 
mote  the  cultural  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  Scandinavian  coun¬ 
tries;  to  encourage  the  study  of  Scandi¬ 
navian  art,  music,  literature,  history,  and 
to  erect  a  center  to  be  located  on  or  near 
the  State  College  campus  which  will  pro¬ 
vide  headquarters  for  the  Institute,  class¬ 
rooms,  a  library,  exhibit  rooms,  and 
food-serving  facilities  for  Scandinavian 
groups  meeting  in  the  Center,”  a  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Institute  of  Scandinavian  Culture, 
Inc.  has  been  set  up  at  Eau  Claire.  Pros¬ 
pective  members  and  contributors  should 
address  Dr.  Laurence  F.  Wahlstrom,  The 
Wisconsin  State  College,  Eau  Claire,  for 
further  information. 


NEW  MEMBERS.  Life:  Prof.  James 
C.  Malin,  Lawrence;  Annual:  Margaret 
Arent,  Austin;  Prof.  E.  L.  Bredsdorff, 
Cambridge,  England ;  Alvah  T.  Canfield, 
Syracuse;  Charles  Gidlund,  Seattle; 
Prof.  John  Pearce,  Long  Beach;  Donald 
Turner,  Seattle;  Pauli  Vehvilainen,  Se¬ 
attle;  Brigitta  L.  Wallace,  Pittsburgh; 
Lucien  W.  White,  Champaign ;  Libraries: 
The  University  Library,  Manchester, 
England;  Texas  Technological  College, 
Lubbock. 

LEAVE.  Professor  Eric  O.  Johannesson 
is  on  leave  this  semester  to  do  research 
for  his  study  of  Strindberg’s  novels.  He 
has  an  ACLS  grant  and  will  spend  several 
months  in  Sweden.  He  plans  to  return  to 
Berkeley  late  in  July. 

JOHN  A.  HOLVIK.  Born  of  Norwe¬ 
gian  parents  on  May  19, 1880,  in  Howard 
County,  South  Dakota  Territory,  Profes¬ 
sor  Holvik  attended  Madison  Normal 
School  and  St.  Olaf  College,  graduating 
from  the  latter  in  1907.  During  the  years 
1909-1911,  he  studied  at  the  University 
of  Christiania  and  from  1912  to  1919 
served  on  the  faculty  of  Waldorf  Junior 
College,  Forest  City,  Iowa.  After  four 
years  in  the  insurance  business,  he  joined 
the  staff  of  Concordia  College,  Moor¬ 
head,  Minnesota,  in  1923  and  spent  the 
next  twenty-nine  years  there  as  profes¬ 
sor  of  Norwegian  and  music.  Partially 
retired  in  1952,  he  continued  at  Concor¬ 
dia  as  bandmaster  and  instructor  in  the 
Conservatory  of  Music,  until  his  death 
on  November  25,  1960.  To  Scandina- 
vianists  Professor  Holvik  b  known  for 
numerous  disclosures  regarding  the  Ken¬ 
sington  rune  stone  and  for  his  vast 
archive  of  papers  and  clippings  relating 
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to  this  and  other  items  of  Minnesota 
history.  These  papers  will  be  placed  with 
the  Minnesota  Historical  Society  at  St. 
Paul. 

PH.D.  John  Calvin  Pearce,  now  assist¬ 
ant  professor  of  English  at  Long  Beach 
City  College,  received  his  Ph.D.  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California  last 
August.  The  title  of  his  dissertation  is 
Bourgeois  Tragedy:  The  Ibsen  Synthe¬ 
sis.  Dr.  Pearce  was  a  Fulbright  Scholar 
at  the  University  of  Copenhagen  in  1959- 
1960. 

WALTER  GUSTAFSON.  Professor 
Gustafson  did  retire  from  his  position  at 
Upsala  College  last  year,  as  the  note  in 
the  November  number  of  SS  indicated, 
but  he  did  not  retire  from  teaching.  He 
is  now  professor  of  English  and  head  of 
the  English  department  at  Benedict  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia,  S.C.  Not  only  that  but 
he  is  continuing  his  study  of  Par  Lager- 
kvist’s  works.  His  translation  of  Han 
som  fick  leva  om  sitt  liv  will  appear  this 
year.  His  present  address  is  327  Walker 
St.,  Columbia,  S.C. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL.  Four  courses  in 
Scandinavian  languages  and  literature 
will  be  given  at  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  this  summer.  Professor  Naess  will 
give  two  courses — Scandinavian  Classics 
in  English  Translation  and  the  Dramas 
of  Henrik  Ibsen  in  English  Translation, 
and  Mrs.  Camerini  two — Conversational 
Swedish  for  Beginners  and  Contemporary 
Swedish  Literature.  For  detailed  infor¬ 
mation,  write  to  Professor  Harald  Naess, 
Department  of  Scandinavian,  67  Bascom 
Hall,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison 
6. 

VISITOR.  Mrs.  Ingegerd  Aschan,  Idro- 
verhsadjunht  of  Vaster&s,  Sweden,  and 


one  of  the  very  few  persons  in  Sweden  to 
combine  advanced  academic  study  with  a 
theatrical  career  following  graduation 
from  the  Royal  Dramatic  Theatre’s 
School  for  Actors,  visited  the  United 
States  for  some  weeks  during  last  fall 
and  winter.  The  purpose  of  her  journey, 
which  was  sponsored  by  Svenska  Insti- 
tutet,  was  the  study  of  academic  theater 
at  American  institutions.  She  performed 
portions  of  Strindberg’s  Frohen  Julie  for 
the  Scandinavian  departments  of  several 
American  universities. 

iSLENZK  TVNGA.  The  second  volume 
has  now  appeared  and  contains  several 
articles,  a  bibliography  of  publications 
concerning  Icelandic  for  1956-1957,  sev¬ 
eral  reviews,  and  notes.  A  subscription 
costs  two  dollars  a  year  and  should  be 
sent  to  B6kautg4fa  Menningarsj68s, 
Hverfisgotu  21,  Reykjavik. 

SASS  MEMBERS.  Alabama:  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Alabama  Library,  University,  Ala. 
Arizona:  K.  A.  Hultan,  Phoenix; 
Matthews  Library,  Tempe. 

Arkansas:  University  of  Arkansas  Li¬ 
brary,  Fayetteville;  Mrs.  Agnes  S.  Nils¬ 
son  Grove,  Little  Rock. 

Calif omia:  Dr.  E.  G.  Anderson,  Arcadia; 
Prof.  M.  S.  Beeler,  Berkeley;  Dr.  George 
R.  Davis,  Berkeley;  Prof.  H.  Hamre, 
Berkeley;  Prof.  Assar  Janzdn,  Berkeley; 
Prof.  Eric  0.  Johannesson,  Berkeley; 
Adelien  Larson,  Berkeley;  Prof.  John  B. 
Leighly,  Berkeley;  Prof.  B0rge  Geds0 
Madsen,  Berkeley ;  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia  Library,  Berkeley;  Jules  Zentner, 
Berkeley;  Prof.  Charles  A.  Williams, 
Garemont;  Ted  Laveson,  Corona  del 
Mar ;  Valda  Schal,  La  Canada ;  Dr.  Glenn 
T.  Seaborg,  Lafayette;  Emil  H.  Erickson, 
Live  Oak;  Prof.  Frands  J.  Bowman,  Los 
Angeles;  Prof.  Kenneth  G.  Chapman, 
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Los  Angeles;  Walter  G.  Danielson,  Los 
Angeles;  Edward  B.  Eckdahl,  Los  Ange¬ 
les;  Dr.  Walter  B.  Evans,  Los  Angeles; 
Mrs.  Nathan  Hall,  Los  Angeles;  Dr. 
Sven  Lassen,  Los  Angeles;  Prof.  Ray¬ 
mond  E.  Lindgren,  Los  Angeles ;  Axel  V. 
Pedersen,  Los  Angeles;  Robert  P.  Stock- 
well,  Los  Angeles;  Gudmundur  Thor- 
steinsson,  Los  Angeles;  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles;  Prof.  Erik 
Wahlgren,  Los  Angeles;  Prof.  Waldemar 
Westergaard,  Los  Angeles ;  Prof.  Terence 
H.  Wilbur,  Los  Angeles;  Olga  C.  Eggen, 
Monrovia;  Prof.  Loftur  Bjarnason, 
Monterey ;  Helga  O.  Lehman,  Monterey ; 
Carl  E.  Erickson,  Morgan  Hill;  Einar 
Orsoe,  Napa ;  Johannes  S.  Newton,  North 
Hollywood;  Richard  A.  Berger,  Pacifica; 
Prof.  Ernst  Ekman,  Riverside;  C.  M. 
Goethe,  Sacramento;  Mrs.  Marie  E. 
Price,  San  Anselmo;  Dr.  Louis  H.  Rod- 
dis,  San  Diego ;  Miss  Esther  Larson,  San 
Francisco;  Jack  Gomperts,  San  Mateo; 
Carl  C.  Jorgensen,  Santa  Barbara;  Vaino 
A.  Hoover,  Santa  Monica;  Rev.  A.  E. 
Farstrup,  Solvang;  Miss  Luella  J.  Hall, 
Stanford;  UCLA  Library,  Los  Angeles. 

Connecticut :  Prof.  A.  B.  Benson,  Berlin ; 
Victor  Benson,  Berlin;  University  of 
Connecticut,  Storrs;  Edith  N.  Hoising- 
ton,  Cos  Cob ;  General  Ivor  Thord-Gray, 
Greenwich;  Dr.  Nils  Sahlin,  Hamden; 
Trinity  College  Library,  Hartford ;  Prof. 
Helge  Kokeritz,  New  Haven;  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  Library,  New  Haven ;  Birger 
Kihlander,  Orange;  Corrin  Peter  Strong, 
Stamford ;  Prof.  Robert  Wamock,  Storrs ; 
Mrs.  Henry  M.  Clark,  Suffield;  Karl 
Wm.  Hallden,  Thomaston. 

Colorado:  University  of  Colorado  Li¬ 
brary,  Boulder ;  Enoch  Peterson,  Denver. 
Delaware:  Ernest  J.  Moyne,  Newark; 
Rev.  H.  E.  Hammond,  Wilmington. 

Washington,  D.C.:  Prof.  John  G.  Allee, 


Jr.;  Hon.  Robert  Woods  Bliss;  Dept,  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare;  Em¬ 
bassy  of  Finland;  Embassy  of  Sweden; 
Gilbert  A.  Engen;  Georgetown  Univer¬ 
sity  Library;  Dr.  Harry  L.  Jones;  Dr. 
N.  W.  Olsson;  Library  of  Congress; 
Royal  Danish  Embassy;  Royal  Norwe¬ 
gian  Embassy;  Nils  B.  Skavang;  Thor 
Thors. 

Florida:  Prof.  Oscar  F.  Jones,  Gaines¬ 
ville;  University  of  Florida  Library, 
Gainesville;  Prof.  Richard  B.  Vowles, 
Gainesville;  W'illiam  L.  Gustafson,  Jr., 
Miami;  Hjalmar  O.  Ahl,  St.  Petersburg. 

Georgia:  Prof.  R.  P.  de  Gorog,  Athens; 
Emory  University  Library,  Atlanta. 

Hawaii:  Dr.  Nils  P.  Larsen,  Honolulu. 

Illinois:  Mrs.  Edith  Smith  Krappe,  Car- 
bondale ;  Prof.  Peter  A.  Munch,  Carbon- 
dale;  R.  S.  Rainbow,  Jr.,  Carbondale; 
Lucien  W.  White,  Champaign;  Hugo  A. 
Anderson,  Chicago;  Miss  Ruth  M.  V. 
Anderson,  Chicago ;  E.  Einar  Andersson, 
Chicago;  Arne  Brekke,  Chicago;  Prof.  J. 
Frederick  Burgh,  Chicago;  Miss  Emma 
V.  Carlson,  Chicago;  Harry  T.  Carlson, 
Chicago;  Chicago  Public  Library,  Chi¬ 
cago;  Peter  B.  Christensen,  Chicago; 
Royal  Danish  Consulate,  Chicago ;  Wilnut 
Erickson,  Chicago;  Prof.  Gosta  Franzen, 
Chicago;  Mrs.  James  Fredricksen,  Chi¬ 
cago;  Prof.  Helena  M.  Gamer,  Chicago; 
Selma  Jacobson,  Chicago;  Charles  V. 
Johnson,  Chicago;  Prof.  E.  Gustav  John¬ 
son,  Chicago;  Vilas  Johnson,  Chicago; 
Voyle  C.  Johnson,  Chicago;  North  Park 
College  Library,  Chicago;  Edward  M. 
McGehee,  Chicago;  George  H.  Melbye, 
Chicago;  Royal  Consulate  General  of 
Sweden,  Chicago ;  Dr.  Martin  Soderback, 
Chicago;  The  Newberry  Library,  Chi¬ 
cago;  University  of  Chicago  Libraries, 
Chicago;  Prof.  Karl  Henning  Carlson, 
Elmhurst;  Elmhurst  College  Library, 
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L  Elmhurst;  Prof.  Jens  Nyholm,  Evans- 
r  ton;  Northwestern  University  Library, 

!  Evanston;  Prof.  Franklin  D.  Scott, 

Evanston ;  Miss  Sigrid  Svendsen,  Evans¬ 
ton;  Prof.  Lilly  E.  J.  Lindahl,  Galesburg; 
Mrs.  Walther  Mathesius,  Geneva;  Mrs. 
Inger  Boye,  Highland  Park;  Mrs.  Donald 
S.  Boynton,  Highland  Park ;  Edith  Peter- 
I  son,  Joliet;  Mrs.  Jeneva  S.  Lyon,  Kenil¬ 
worth;  Harry  J.  Williams,  Kenilworth; 
Edith  I.  Johnson,  Kewanee;  Beatrice  E. 
Fisk,  Lombard;  Elmer  H.  Antonsen, 
Morton  Grove;  J.  Orton  Finley,  Oneida; 
Miss  Margaret  Swanson,  Rockford;  Au- 
gustana  Book  Co.,  Rock  Island;  Denk- 
r  mann  Memorial  Library,  Rock  Island; 
I  Prof.  Nils  Hasselmo,  Rock  Island;  Prof. 
Henriette  Nsseth,  Rock  Island;  Prof. 
Arthur  Wald,  Rock  Island ;  Illinois  State 
I  Library,  Springfield ;  Dean  Henning  Lar¬ 

sen,  Urbana;  University  of  Illinois  Li¬ 
brary,  Urbana;  Prof.  P.  M.  Mitchell, 
Urbana;  Miss  Ingrid  Stampen,  Western 
Springs;  Arni  Helgason,  Wilmette. 

Indiana:  Prof.  Foster  W.  Blaisdell, 
Bloomington ;  T.  E.  Dorf,  Bloomington ; 
Indiana  University  Library,  Blooming¬ 
ton;  Dr.  Lester  B.  Orfield,  Indianapolis; 
Purdue  University  Library,  Lafayette; 
Ball  State  Teachers  College  Library, 
Muncie;  R.  A.  Rosenquist,  South  Bend. 

Iowa:  Dr.  Hannah  Nyholm,  Council 
Bluffs ;  Luther  College  Library,  Decorah ; 
Prof.  David  T.  Nelson,  Decorah;  Miss 
Marie  O.  Skramstad,  Decorah;  Dr.  J.  W. 
Ylvisaker,  Decorah ;  Grand  View  College 
Library,  Des  Moines;  Dr.  Martin  I. 
Olsen,  Des  Moines;  Prof.  Grace  Hunter, 
Grinnell;  State  Univ.  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

Kansas:  Ruth  E.  Otterstrom,  Emporia; 
Thomas  R.  Buckman,  Lawrence;  Miss 
Mary  E.  Larson,  Lawrence;  Prof.  James 
C.  Malin,  Lawrence;  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas  Libraries,  Lawrence;  Otto  M.  Soren¬ 


sen,  Lawrence;  Dean  Emil  0.  Deere, 
Lindsborg. 

Kentucky:  University  of  Kentucky  Li¬ 
braries,  Lexington. 

Louisiana:  Consul  Ingemann  Olsen,  New 
Orleans;  A.  Qvistgaard  Petersen,  New 
Orleans;  Tulane  University,  New  Or¬ 
leans. 

Maryland:  Dr.  Carol  K.  Bang,  Balti¬ 
more;  Dr.  Stefan  Einarsson,  Baltimore; 
Dr.  Harry  L.  Jones,  Baltimore;  Johns 
Hopkins  University  Library,  Baltimore; 
Prof.  Kemp  Malone,  Baltimore;  Enoch 
Pratt  Library,  Baltimore;  N.  H.  Skau, 
Baltimore;  Mrs.  Jessa  Slingluff,  Balti¬ 
more;  Prof.  Cecil  R.  Ball,  College  Park; 
Joel  G.  Winkjer,  Kenwood  Park. 

Massachusetts:  Amherst  College  Library, 
Amherst;  Prof.  Marc  L.  Ratner,  Am¬ 
herst  ;  C.  W.  Cederberg,  Attleboro ;  Prof. 
Harry  R.  Tosdal,  Belmont;  Mrs.  Ken¬ 
neth  B.  Murdock,  Beverly;  Dr.  Conrad 
Chapman,  Boston;  Public  Library,  Bos¬ 
ton;  Mrs.  Johanna  Asgeirsson,  Brighton; 
Dr.  Elisabeth  Deichmann,  Cambridge; 
Mrs.  A.  V.  Kidder,  Cambridge;  Harvard 
University  Library,  Cambridge;  Prof.  F. 
N.  Robinson,  Cambridge;  Roberta  G. 
Selleck,  Cambridge;  Mrs.  John  Wild, 
Cambridge;  Arthur  Granat,  Easthamp- 
ton ;  Prof.  Karl  O.  E.  Anderson,  Holden ; 
Prof.  Kaspar  O.  Myrvaagnes,  Medford; 
Dr.  Nils  Y.  Wessell,  Medford;  Magnhild 
Erickson,  Millbury;  Smith  College  Li¬ 
brary,  Northampton;  Mt.  Holyoke  Col¬ 
lege  Library,  South  Hadley ;  Holy  Cross 
College,  Worcester;  George  N.  Jeppson, 
Worcester;  Henry  M.  Stevens,  Yarmouth 
Port. 

Michigan:  Christian  Brun,  Ann  Arbor; 
Prof.  Herbert  S.  Dahlstrom,  Ann  Arbor ; 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor; 
Prof.  Leta  Jane  Lewis,  Ann  Arbor;  H.  C. 
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Jeppesen,  Bay  City;  Dr.  Einar  Joranson, 
Benton  Harbor;  Ernst  W.  Seabolm, 
Birmingham;  Detroit  Public  Library, 
Detroit;  Wayne  State  University  Li¬ 
brary,  Detroit ;  H.  A.  Lillevik,  East  Lan¬ 
sing;  Michigan  State  University  Library, 
East  Lansing;  Prof.  Robert  L.  Wright, 
East  Lansing;  A.  J.  Kochendorfer,  Trav¬ 
erse  City. 

Minnesota:  Mrs.  Wendell  I.  Peterson, 
Butterfield;  Miss  Mathilda  Hokanson, 
Garfield ;  Dr.  Ignatius  Bjorlee,  Glenville ; 
Dr.  A.  C.  M.  Ahlen,  Minneapolis ;  Ameri¬ 
can  Swedish  Institute,  Minneapolis ;  K.  R. 
Andresen,  Minneapolis;  Augsburg  Col¬ 
lege,  Minneapolis;  K.  Valdemar  Bjom- 
son,  Minneapolis;  John  Christianson, 
Minneapolis;  Prof.  A.  Orville  Dahl,  Min¬ 
neapolis;  E.  Pauline  Farseth,  Minneapo¬ 
lis;  University  of  Minnesota  Library, 
Minneapolis;  Thomas  R.  Helmey,  Min¬ 
neapolis;  O.  I.  Hertsgaard,  Minneapolis; 
Mrs.  Lilly  E.  Lorenzen,  Minneapolis; 
Minneapolis  Public  Library,  Minneapo¬ 
lis;  Dr.  Iver  Olson,  Minneapolis;  Consul 
General  Thorgeir  Sigveland,  Minneapo¬ 
lis;  Mrs.  Ingeborg  Sjordal,  Minneapolis; 
Dr.  A.  W.  Swanson,  Minneapolis;  Con¬ 
cordia  College  Library,  Moorhead ;  Mrs. 
Sigurd  Mundhjeld,  Moorhead;  Prof. 
Kenneth  O.  Bjork,  Northfield ;  Prof.  Rei- 
dar  Dittman,  Northfield;  Miss  Esther 
Gulbrandson,  Northfield;  Prof.  Lloyd 
Hustvedt,  Northfield;  St.  Olaf  College, 
Northfield;  Dean  Theodore  C.  Blegen, 
St.  Paul;  Louis  W.  Hill,  Jr.,  St.  Paul; 
Rudolph  F.  Meyer,  St.  Paul;  Minnesota 
Historical  Society,  St.  Paul;  Kerstin  S. 
Pedersen,  St.  Paul ;  Miss  Esther  Peterson, 
St.  Paul;  Prof.  Cedi  Wood,  St.  Paul; 
Gustavus  Adolphus  Library,  St.  Peter. 

Missouri:  University  of  Missouri  Li¬ 
brary,  Columbia;  L.  C.  Dahl,  Fulton; 
Mrs.  Arthur  Ek,  Kansas  City;  Dr. Wayne 


Wheeler,  Parkville;  Washington  Univer¬ 
sity  Library,  St.  Louis. 

Montana:  Svein  Oksenholt,  Great  Falls. 
Nebraska:  Norman  C.  Bansen,  Blair; 
Dana  College  Library,  Blair;  Miss  Caro¬ 
line  Bengston,  Hastings;  University  of 
Nebraska  Library,  Lincoln ;  Thomas  M. 
Myers,  Lincoln ;  Prof.  Paul  Schach,  Lin¬ 
coln;  W.  O.  Swanson,  Omaha;  J.  R. 
Swenson,  Omaha;  Prof.  Joseph  Alexis, 
Lincoln. 

New  Hampshire:  Prof.  Amo  K.  Lepke, 
Durham;  Dartmouth  College  Library, 
Hanover;  Mrs.  Evert  O.  Smith,  Ports¬ 
mouth. 

New  Jersey:  Prof.  Alfred  M.  Carlson, 
East  Orange;  Upsala  College  Library, 
East  Orange;  Lorentz  W.  Hinrichsen, 
Edison;  Vilhelm  Gredsted,  Hackensack; 
0.  W.  Caspersen,  Morristown;  Rutgers 
University  Library,  New  Brunswick; 
University  of  Princeton  Library,  Prince¬ 
ton;  Mrs.  Julius  Long  Stem,  Princeton; 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Stromsted,  Summit. 

New  York:  Mrs.  Lillie  Osborne,  Auburn; 
J.  Alfred  Anderson,  Brooklyn;  Birger  M. 
Bendixen,  Brooklyn;  Thyra  Fjellanger, 
Brooklyn;  Erik  J.  Friis,  Brooklyn; 
Arne  Nicolaysen,  Brooklyn;  Norwegian 
News  Company,  Brooklyn ;  Robert  Ohle, 
Brooklyn;  Earl  Rygh,  Brooklyn;  Dr. 
Robert  Donald  Spector,  Brooklyn ;  Buf¬ 
falo  and  Erie  County  Public  Library,  Buf¬ 
falo;  Mrs.  Margaret  R.  Hynes,  Church- 
ville;  Dr.  Olaf  J.  Severud,  Cooperstown; 
Dr.  A.  Leroy  Andrews,  Ithaca ;  Vilhjalmur 
Bjamar,  Ithaca ;  John  M.  Echols,  Ithaca ; 
Miss  Ruth  Fisher,  Ithaca;  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  Library,  Ithaca;  Gus  Wetter- 
strom,  Jackson  Hdghts,  Long  Island; 
George  Hedman,  Jamaica;  Rev.  C.  Wil¬ 
liam  Carlson,  Jamestown;  Miss  Tyra 
Mauritzson,  Jamestown ;  Henry  D.  Rob¬ 
ertson,  Lebanon  Springs;  Miss  Lillian  W. 
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Fagerstrom,  Mount  Vernon ;  Dr.  Samuel 
Abrahamsen,  New  York ;  Swedish  Amer¬ 
ican  Line,  New  York ;  American  Scandi¬ 
navian  Foundation,  New  York;  Ameri¬ 
can  Swedish  Monthly,  New  York ;  Prof. 
Carl  F.  Bayerschmidt,  New  York ;  Earn¬ 
est  B.  Beamarth,  New  York;  Clifford  N. 
Carver,  New  York;  Prof.  Anders  Emile, 
New  York;  Prof.  Oscar  J.  Falnes,  New 
York;  Gosta  I.  Gaddenius,  New  York; 
New  York  University  Library,  New 
York;  Mrs.  B.  W.  Huebsch,  New  York; 
Donald  F.  Hyde,  New  York;  Anders  Jor- 
dahl,  New  York;  Miss  Bea  Joseph,  New 
York;  Allan  Kastrup,  New  York;  Dr. 
Henry  G.  Leach,  New  York;  Columbia 
University  Library,  New  York;  G.  H. 
Lundbeck,  Jr.,  New  York;  Arthur  Lyons, 
New  York;  New  Century  Publishers, 
New  York;  New  York  Public  Library, 
New  York;  G.  W.  E.  Nicholson,  New 
York ;  Dr.  Signe  Rooth,  New  York ;  Miss 
Lois  Roth,  New  York ;  Leif  Sjoberg,  New 
York;  Mrs.  E.  G.  Sparrow,  New  York; 
James  A.  Swanson,  New  York;  Gustav 
Wedell,  New  York;  John  C.  Brennan, 
(Mean;  Vassar  College  Library,  Pough¬ 
keepsie  ;  Dr.  Howard  Hanson,  Rochester ; 
University  of  Rochester  Library,  Roches¬ 
ter  ;  Prof.  Paul  H.  Nystrom,  Spring  Val¬ 
ley;  Alvah  T.  Canfield,  Syracuse;  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  Library,  Syracuse ;  Arne 
Pettersen,  Tuckahoe;  Dr.  Walter  F. 
Duggan,  Utica. 

North  Carolina:  Prof.  G.  Kunstmann, 
Chapel  HiU;  Prof,  (korge  S.  Lane, 
Chapel  Hill;  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Library,  Chapel  Hill;  Prof.  Carl  L. 
Anderson,  Durham;  Prof.  H.  L.  Blom- 
quist,  Durham;  Duke  University  Li¬ 
brary,  Durham;  Carl  Sandburg,  Flat 
Rock;  Mrs.  Elmer  Erickson,  Spruce 
Pine ;  Wake  Fhrest  College  Library,  Win¬ 
ston-Salem. 


North  Dakota:  Director  T.  W.  Thordar- 
son,  Fargo;  Prof.  Richard  Beck,  Grand 
Forks;  University  of  North  Dakota  Li¬ 
brary,  Grand  Forks;  Karl  J.  Olsen,  Val¬ 
ley  City. 

Ohio:  Dr.  Taylor  Culbert,  Athens ;  Ohio 
University  Library,  Athens;  Dr.  Bertil 
Sima,  Bowling  Green;  Walter  C.  Beck- 
jord,  Cincinnati;  Dr.  Martin  H.  Fischer, 
Cincinnati;  G.  W.  Carlson,  Cleveland; 
Public  Library,  Cleveland;  Western  Re¬ 
serve  University  Library,  Cleveland; 
Ohio  State  University  Library,  Colum¬ 
bus;  Mrs.  Solveig  Rieke,  Columbus; 
Walter  G.  Nord,  Oberlin ;  Miami  Univer¬ 
sity  Library,  Oxford ;  C.  Robert  Dicker- 
man,  Yellow  Springs. 

Oklahoma:  Books  Abroad,  Norman; 
Oklahoma  City  Libraries,  Oklahoma 
City. 

Oregon:  Librarian  Wm.  H.  Carlson,  Cor¬ 
vallis;  Per  Sjogren,  Corvallis;  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oregon  Library,  Eugene;  Orvie 
M.  Johnson,  Lebanon;  Prof.  C.  Dahl- 
strom,  Portland;  Alexander  Scharbach, 
Portland. 

Pennsylvania:  Bryn  Mawr  College  Li¬ 
brary,  Bryn  Mawr;  Prof.  Allan  Lake 
Rice,  CoUegeville ;  Dr.  E.  Noer  Larsen, 
Du  Bois;  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary 
Library,  (Gettysburg;  Miss  Ann  Nelson, 
Grove  City;  Herbert  Church,  Haver- 
ford;  S.  N.  Hagen,  Lancaster;  Prof.  Har¬ 
old  S.  Stine,  Merion  Station;  Daniel  E. 
Birgers,  Philadelphia ;  American-Swe- 
dish  Historical  Foundation,  Philadelphia ; 
Dr.  William  W.  Langebartel,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  Dr.  Esther  C.  Meixner,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  Robert  Raphael,  Philadelphia; 
Walter  S.  Sachs,  Philadelphia;  Free  Li¬ 
brary  of  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia;  Dr. 
C.  W.  Stork,  Philadelphia;  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Library,  Philadelphia; 
Prof.  Otto  Springer,  Philadelphia;  Dag- 
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mar  S.  Zapf,  Philadelphia;  Joseph  M. 
Edelstein,  Pittsburgh ;  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pittsburgh;  John  Ramee,  Wayne; 
Dr.  Samuel  Booth  Sturgis,  Wynnewood. 
Rhode  Island:  Barrington  College  Li¬ 
brary,  Providence;  Brown  University 
Library,  Providence. 

South  Carolina;  Prof.  Walter  W.  Gus¬ 
tafson,  Columbia ;  George  L.  Olsen,  New¬ 
berry. 

South  Dakota:  Augustana  College,  Sioux 
Falls;  University  of  South  Dakota  Li¬ 
brary,  Vermillion. 

Tennessee:  Aake  F.  Hedman,  Chatta¬ 
nooga;  University  of  Tennessee  Library, 
Knoxville;  Joint  University  Libraries, 
Nashville;  Dr.  Sten  G.  Flygt,  Brentwood. 

Texas:  Prof.  Lee  M.  Hollander,  Austin; 
Winfred  P.  Lehman,  Austin;  Prof.  Carl 
A.  Swanson,  Austin;  University  of  Texas 
Library,  Austin ;  Carl  T.  Widen,  Austin ; 
Henri  De  Coligny,  Denton;  John  H. 
Gresvik,  Galveston;  Joseph  B.  Wilson, 
Houston;  Alex  P.  Hull,  Jr.,  Lubbock. 
Utah:  University  of  Utah  Library,  Salt 
Lake  City. 

Virginia:  Mrs.  Lavinia  Holm  Niklason, 
Arlington;  University  of  Virginia  Li¬ 
brary,  Charlottesville;  Prof.  Robert  L. 
Kellogg,  Charlottesville;  Prof.  Frederic 
T.  Wood,  Charlottesville;  Prof.  West¬ 
brook  Barrit,  Lexington ;  Bjorn  Oddsson, 
North  Arlington;  J.  C.  Holm,  Riverton; 
Mrs.  Dora  H.  Pittman,  Vienna. 
Washington:  Enoch  J.  Bjorkquist,  Bell¬ 
ingham  ;  Prof.  Halldor  Karason,  Belling¬ 
ham;  Mrs.  W.  D.  Kirkpatrick,  Belling¬ 
ham;  Arthur  B.  Ness,  Clinton;  Dr.  O.  J. 
Pederson,  Everett;  E.  Halvar  Lundberg, 
Mercer  Island;  Prof.  Arne  O.  Lindberg, 
Pullman;  Washington  State  University 
Library,  Pullman;  Prof.  Sverre  Arestad, 
Seattle;  Ann  Eljenholm,  Seattle;  Sigrid 


Esval, Seattle;  H.  B.  Friele,  Seattle;  T.  E. 
Frizelle,  Seattle;  Mrs.  M.  L.  Frolund, 
Seattle;  Charles  Gidlund,  Seattle;  Prof. 
Andrew  R.  Hilen,  Jr.,  Seattle;  Kenneth 
A.  Hoem,  Seattle;  Mrs.  Jakobina  John¬ 
son,  Seattle;  Prof.  Walter  Johnson,  Se¬ 
attle  ;  University  of  Washington  Library, 
Seattle;  Paul  C.  Meyer,  Seattle;  Irving 
S.  Rodley,  Seattle ;  Prof.  Toshihiko  Sato, 
Seattle ;  Donald  E.  Turner,  Seattle ;  Prof. 
August  Werner,  Seattle ;  Prof.  S.  K.  Win- 
ther,  Seattle;  Prof.  Donald  Farmer,  Ta¬ 
coma;  Pacific  Lutheran  University  Li¬ 
brary,  Tacoma;  Miss  Helen  Sohlberg, 
Tacoma. 

West  Virginia:  Prof.  Robert  Stilwell, 
Morgantown;  Harley  U.  Taylor,  Jr, 
Morgantown;  West  Virginia  University 
Library,  Morgantown. 

Wisconsin:  Dr.  Julius  Blom,  Eau  Claire; 
Hilda  M.  Haakenson,  Eau  Claire;  Law¬ 
rence  D.  Johnson,  Eau  Claire;  Miss  Mar¬ 
garet  Midelfort,  Eau  Claire;  Miss  Help 
Haltug,  Green  Bay;  Dr.  Frederick  Mid¬ 
elfort,  La  Crosse;  Mrs.  Ingrid  Camerini, 
Madison;  Prof.  Einar  Haugen,  Madbon; 
University  of  Wisconsin  Library,  Madi¬ 
son;  University  of  Wisconsin  Kenwood 
Campus  Library,  Milwaukee;  Jens  E. 
Rasmussen,  Milwaukee. 

Australia:  University  of  Adelaide  Li¬ 
brary,  Adelaide,  South  Australia;  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Queensland  Library,  Brisbane, 
Queensland. 

Canada:  Mrs.  Norman  S.  Dahlgren, 
Richmond,  B.C.;  Prof.  Haraldur  Bessa- 
son,  Winnipeg;  H.  A.  Brodahl,  Winni¬ 
peg;  W.  Krbtjansson,  Winnipeg;  Carl  T. 
Kummen,  Winnipeg;  Judge  W.  J.  Lindal, 
Winnipeg;  Sven  N.  Oftedal,  Ottawa;  Dr. 
J.  B.  C.  Watkins,  Ottawa;  Redpath  Li¬ 
brary,  Montreal;  University  of  Toronto 
Library,  Toronto;  Dr.  B.  T.  H.  Mar- 
teinsson,  Vancouver. 
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Denmark:  Karl  Martin  Nielsen,  Aarhus ; 
Dr.  H.  A.  Koefoed,  Bagsvaerd;  Biblio- 
tekar  Erik  Dal,  Copenhagen ;  Institut  for 
Dansk  Dialektforskning,  Copenhagen ; 
Kongelige  Danske  Videnskabemes  Sel- 
skab,  Copenhagen;  Royal  Library  of 
Denmark,  Copenhagen ;  Scandinavian 
Seminars,  Vansle. 

England:  University  Library,  Cam¬ 
bridge;  G.  Orton,  Esq.,  Durham  City; 
University  College  Library,  Hull;  Per- 
Axel  Hildeman,  London;  B.  F.  Stevens 
&  Brown,  Ltd.,  London;  University 
College  London  Library,  London;  Uni¬ 
versity  Library,  Manchester;  Bodleian 
Library,  Oxford;  English  Library  Ex¬ 
amination  Schoob,  Oxford;  Prof.  G. 
Turville-Petre,  Oxford;  The  University 
Western  Bank  Library,  Sheffield;  Dr.  E. 
L.  Bredsdorff,  Cambridge. 

Faroe  Islands:  Froya  Frddskaparfelag, 
Torshavn. 

Finland:  University  of  Hebingfors  Li¬ 
brary,  Helsingfors;  Prof.  Dr.  Otto  An- 
dersson,  Abo. 

France:  Bibliotheque  de  I’Universite, 
Caen  (Calvados) ;  Bibliotheque  de  I’Uni¬ 
versite  a  la  Sorbonne,  Paris ;  Bibliotheque 
N’ordique,  Parb;  Etudes  Germaniques, 
Paris. 

Germany:  Hans  Hartinger  Nachf,  Ber- 
bn-Dahlem;  Hedin  Bronner,  Director, 
Amerika  Haus,  Freiburg/Breisgau,  West 
Germany;  Niedersachbche  Staatsbiblio- 
thek,  Gottingen;  C.  Boysen  Buchhand- 
lung,  Hamburg;  Universitatsbibliothek, 
Kiel ;  Westdeutsche  Bibliotbek,  Marburg ; 
Johannes  Nik  Frank,  Munich;  Universi- 
tat  Munster,  Munster,  Western  Germany. 
Holland:  Boekhandel  de  Vroede,  Utrecht. 


Iceland:  Amtsbokasafn,  Akureyri;  Na¬ 
tional  Library  of  Iceland,  Reykjavik; 
Prof.  Einar  Ol.  Sveinsson,  Reykjavik. 

Norway:  Universitetsbiblioteket,  Ber¬ 
gen;  Prof.  Didrik  Arup  Seip,  Blommen- 
holm ;  Prof.  D.  Francb  Bull,  Oslo ;  Deich- 
manske  Bibliotbek,  Oslo;  Humanoria 
Norvegica,  Oslo ;  Trygve  Kielland,  Oslo ; 
University  of  Oslo  Library,  Oslo;  Nord- 
manns  Forbundet,  Oslo;  Utenriksde- 
partementet,  Kontoret  for  Kulturelt 
Samkvem,  Oslo;  J.  Horgs  Bokhandel, 
Trondheim. 

Puerto  Rico:  Nils  F.  Testor,  San  Juan. 
USSR :  V.  Barashenkov,  Leningrad ; 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USSR  Li¬ 
brary,  Leningrad;  Publichnaja  Bib  Ka, 
Leningrad;  Biblioteka  Akademii  Nauk 
USSR,  Moscow;  Gos  Biblioteka  USSR, 
Moscow;  Inoizdat,  Moscow;  Biblioteka 
•Akademii  Nauk,  Tallin. 

Scotland:  Edinburgh  University  Library, 
Edinburgh;  Dr.  Harold  Borland,  Glas¬ 
gow. 

South  Africa:  Mrs.  Hymne  Weiss,  Stel¬ 
lenbosch. 

Sweden:  Goteborgs  Universitet,  Gote- 
borg;  Goteborgs  Universitets  Seminarie- 
bibliotek,  Goteborg ;  Goteborgs  Stadsbib- 
liotek,  Goteborg;  Dr.  Erland  Lager- 
rotb,  Lund;  Seminariebiblioteket,  Lund; 
Dr.  Karl-Ivar  Hildeman,  Stockholm; 
Humanistiska  Biblioteket,  Stockholm ; 
Kungliga  Biblioteket,  Stockholm;  G. 
Ronnell,  Stockholm ;  University  of  Upp¬ 
sala,  American  Institute,  Uppsala ;  Kung¬ 
liga  Universitetets  Bibliotek,  Uppsala; 
Landsm&lsarkivet,  Uppsala;  Seminariet 
for  Nordiska  Sprkk,  Uppsala. 


SWEDISH  CLASSICS 

IN  ENGLISH 


A  Pageant  of  Old  Scandinavia 

Edited  by  Henry  Goddard  Leach. 

Contains  the  best  literature  by  or  about  the  Swedes  from 
the  Bronze  Age  down  to  1400  A.D.,  including  the  Arabic 
and  Russian  and  Greek  stories  about  the  Swedes  in  Russia, 
which  Mr.  Leach  has  translated.  Second  edition. 

Price  $5.00 

Poems  by  Tegner 

Longfellow’s  classic  translation. 

Price  $3.00 

Anthology  of  Swedish  Lyrics 

“It  is  seldom  that  so  fortunate  a  combination  as  a  fine  poet 
like  Mr.  Stork  and  a  quite  unexploited  literature  as  fine 
as  Swedish  lyric  poetry  occurs  in  the  history  of  letters.” 

— The  New  York  Times 
Price  $5.00 

The  Swedes  and  Their  Chieftains 

By  Verner  von  Heidenstam. 

The  high  points  of  Swedish  history  in  picturesque  narrative. 

Price  $3.00 

A  History  of  Swedish  Literature 

From  the  Middle  Ages  to  1960. 

By  Alrik  Gustafson. 

Price  $8.00 


ORDER  THIS  WEEK  THESE  LIMITED  EDITIONS  FROM 


The  American-Scandinavian  Foundation 

1 27  East  73rd  Street 
New  York  21,  N.  Y. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 


Bandamanna  saga  und  Qlkofra  Pattr,  Max  Niemeyer  V'erlag,  Halle, 
1960.  — Dansk  Nytaar  1961,  Lutheran  Publishing  House,  Blair,  Neb., 
1960.  — Paul  Diderichsen  s  Rasmus  Rask  og  den  grammatiske  Tradition, 
Munksgaard,  Copenhagen,  1960.  — Facklor  over  jorden,  Holger  Schildts 
Forlag,  Helsingfors,  1959.  — Sir  Edmund  Gosse’s  Correspondence  with 
Scandinavian  Writers,  Gyldendal,  Copenhagen,  1960.  — Grundtvig 
Studkr  1960,  Gyldendal,  Copenhagen,  1960.  — Finnbogi  GuiSmundsson’s 
Homers pydingar  Sveinbjarnar  Egilssonar,  MenningarsjoSs,  Reykjavik, 
1960.  — Oscar  C.  Hanson’s  Out  of  Old  Ruts,  Augsburg  Publishing  House, 
.Minneapolis,  1961.  — Humaniora  Norvegica:  The  Year’s  Work  in 
Humanities,  Oslo  University  Press,  Oslo.  — Kai  Jensen’s  The  Answer  of 
Faith,  .Augsburg  Publishing  Co.,  Minneapolis,  1961.  — Das  JUtsche 
Recht,  Hermann  Bdhlaus  Nachfolger,  Weimar,  1960.  — P.  M.  Mitchell’s 
English  Imprints  of  Denmark,  University  of  Kansas  Libraries,  Lawrence, 
1960.  — Sten  Sparre  Nilsson’s  En  0rn  i  uvxr:  Knut  Hamsun  og  politikken, 
Gyldendal  Norsk  Forlag,  Oslo,  1960.  — Marco  Scovazzi’s  La  Saga  di 
Hrafnkell  et  il  Problema  delle  Saghe  Islandesi,  Paideia,  Genova,  1960. 
—The  Year’s  Work  in  Modern  Language  Studies,  Cambridge  University 
Press,  New  York. 


TEXTBOOKS  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  SWEDISH 


MODERN  SWEDISH  POEMS  60  cents 

SVENSKA  SOM  LEVER.  By  Martin  AII- 
w(kk]  and  .Arthur  Wald.  7t  cents 

BASIC  SWEDISH  WORD  LIST.  By  M.  S- 

Allwood  and  I.  Wilhelmsen.  75  cents 

ELEMENTARY  SPOKEN  SWEDISH.  By 

.Martin  Siklerback.  60  cents 

ADVANCED  SPOKEN  SWEDISH.  By  Mar¬ 
tin  .Sijderbiirk.  $2.00 

SWEDISH  READER  FOR  SECOND  YEAR. 

By  Martin  Soderbiick.  $2.00 

FANRIK  STALS  SAGNER.  By  Johan  Lud¬ 
vig  Runeberg.  $1.75 

FRITIOFS  SAGA.  By  Esaias  Tegner.  $1.25 


LEARN  SWEDISH.  By  Nils-Gustav  Hilde- 
man  and  .Aun-Mari  Beite.  .A  reader  for  begin¬ 
ners.  Should  be  used  with  a  grammar.  $2.75 

KARL-ANDERS  GOES  TRAVELING.  By 

L.  Gottfrid  Sjoholm.  $1.00 

BEGINNING  SWEDISH.  REVISED.  By 

Walter  Johnson.  $3.00 

SWEDISH  COMPOSITION  AND  WORD 
STUDY.  By  Edwin  J.  Vickner.  $1.50 

I  SVERIGE.  By  Joseph  Alexis  $2.75 

Gustaf  of  Geiierstom's  MINA  POJKAR. 

By  Arthur  Wald.  $2.00 

SWEDISH,  A  Practical  Grammar.  By 

Allan  Lake  Rice.  $1.50 


Published  by 

AUGUSTANA  BOOK  CONCERN 

Rock  Island,  Illinois 

Write  for  a  descriptive  listing  of  these  texts  for  the  study  of  Swedish. 


SCANDINAVIA 

by  ship! 


Your  Swedish  American  Line  vessel  is  not  just 
a  "way  to  go"  —  it's  a  delightful  setting  of 
I  luxurious  comfort,  service  that  anticipates 

I  your  slightest  wish  and  fabulous  cuisine. 

Relax,  enjoy  every  golden  hour  in  this  won- 
^  y  derful  world  of  new  experiences,  interesting 
/  companions,  good  times  galore  ...  on  a 
Swedish  American  Line  vessel. 

DIRECT  SAILINGS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  COPENHAGEN  ANO  GOTHENBURG 

on  tho  booutiful 

M.S.  GRtPSHOLM  and  tho  do  luxo  M  S.  KUNGSHOLM 
Convenient  connections  for  all  points  in 
Scandinavia  and  on  the  Continent. 


SEE  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT  or 

Swedish  American  line 

THE  WHITE  VIKING  FLEET 

636  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  20,  N.  Y. 


Make  your  next  trip  to 


